


Father Damien. 
Anecdotes and Additional Letters. 


——_. 


WE published last month a number of Father Damien's 
letters written at various periods of his life. Since then several 
others have come to light, and we have great pleasure in laying 
them before the readers of THE MONTH. They are, if possible, 
of still greater interest than those which we printed in our 
July number, and give fresh insight into the holiness of this 
great servant of God, and the work of superhuman charity 
to which he sacrificed his life. Weare able at the same time 
to give a number of illustrative anecdotes and details of his 
life, through the courtesy of his brother, Father Pamphile, who 
was at the same time his brother by blood and in religion, as 
they both belonged to the Congregation of the Sacred Hearts 
of Jesus and Mary, generally known by the name of the 
“Picpus Fathers.” For a more complete account of his 
life and collection of his letters, we must refer our readers 
to the volume which is to appear in a few days under the 
immediate supervision of Father Pamphile himself.’ 

We will begin with one or two reminiscences of his childhood 
from his brother’s pen. Our readers will not forget that Father 
Damien’s baptismal name was Joseph, that Damien was the 
name he assumed in the religious Congregation of the Picpus 
Fathers. 

“There was,” he says, “in the house a collection of Lives 
of the Saints, written in old Flemish and printed in black- 
letter, a book two feet long and a foot and a half broad. Our 
mother could read this old type fluently, but we children, 
accustomed to the modern printing of our school-books, could 
scarcely decipher a word. She used therefore to read it to 
us, while we listened with intense delight. We often insisted 
on her giving up her work and reading for us; cspecially the 

1 Life and Letters of Father Damien, Price One Shilling. London: Catholic 
Truth Society, and all booksellers, 
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accounts of martyrdoms, and of the ancient hermits, such as 
Paul and Antony; and the old-fashioned wood-cuts were a 
great attraction for us. There were four of us children, our 
cousin, Henri Vinckx, who lived with us and was of the same 
age as I, our Sister Pauline, two years older, and Joseph, two 
years younger than myself. We all walked to school together, and 
carried our slices of bread-and-butter in a basket for our dinner. 
One day on our way to the school, we took it into our heads 
to be hermits. It was half-past eight in the morning: we 
pushed our way into a copse by the side of the road, and put 
ourselves on our knees in solitude and silence. At noon our 
basket was opened, and we each took our share, but without 
a word spoken. So we remained, crouching down in silence. 
Evening came on; it was nine o'clock, when a_ passer-by 
catching sight of us, gave notice at home, and a servant was 
sent to fetch us in. I was then not quite ten years old, and 
I perfectly remember the spot, and the determined way in 
which my brother Joseph took to the character of hermit. 

“The mention of our dinner-basket reminds me of another 
of our adventures. One special day our mother, to give us 
a treat, had filled the basket with cakes, instead of bread-and- 
butter. After morning school, at half-past eleven, most of the 
children ran home for their dinner, while those who had come 
from any distance settled themselves on some bench or stone 
seat to eat what they had brought with them. We were of this 
latter number, and our sister Pauline, as the eldest, distributed 
to each of us our share of cakes. At this moment a young 
mendicant, well known to us, called Sus? van Baal, attracted 
no doubt by the cakes, came up to us and said, ‘This morning 
after you had gone to school, I took to your house a young 
magpie for each one of you.’ What joy this news filled us 
with! Our gratitude naturally suggested to us to give our 
benefactor part of our dinner. Sus immediately found himself 
in possession of four of our cakes. This did not seem enough 
return for such a magnificent present. ‘Let us give him the 
whole lot,’ said Joseph, ‘the poor fellow is always in want!’ 
We all agreed, the beggar-boy got the whole of our dinner, 
and we went without. Afternoon school seemed very long 
to us. Directly it was over, we ran all the way home, a mile 
and a half, and as soon as we could get breath asked for our 
magpies! ‘Magpies! Beggar-boy!’ Nobody had seen either 


1 Sus is short for Francis. 
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one or the other. Oh, that rascal Sus! We got something 
to eat, indeed, but hunger was the only seasoning; the cakes 
were gone past recall! On another occasion, as we and some 
school-companions were on our way home, a car overtook 
us. We immediately cried out for a ride. The driver good- 
naturedly consented and stopped his horse, while we clambered 
up, some on one side, some on the other. Joseph was one 
of the last: he missed the step, and fell sprawling on his face 
just in front of the wheel; the horse started at the cries uttered 
by the children, and before the driver could control him, the 
wheel passed not only over my brother’s body, but over his 
head as he lay with his face in the dust. They thought he was 
certainly killed; and some of our companions thoughtlessly 
ran on, and told our mother that Joseph had been run over. 
Out she came along the road in a terrible state, but found her 
boy only the worse for a bump on his head, and a bruise on 
his back. We cannot say it was a miracle, but we gratefully 
acknowledged a merciful interposition of Divine Providence.” 

Another anecdote of his boyhood is an amusing and instruc- 
tive proof of that wonderful charity and love of succouring the 
distressed that afterwards made his life of martyrdom a task of 
joy. What boy save one of Father Damien’s heroic mould and 
unbending will would have carried out such a quaint act of 
benevolence as the following? 

“An old woman of eighty,” writes Father Pamphile, “ has 
lately expressed to me her grateful remembrance of a signal 
service which my brother did her in old times. ‘We had,’ said 
she, ‘a sick cow, and the farrier left us no hope of saving her. 
We were in despair at the prospect of losing what was really our 
main support. But Joseph, hearing of our misfortune, installed 
himself in the patient’s stable, and insisted on dismissing the 
butcher who was there to slaughter her; in fact, he took such 
tender care of the poor beast, staying all night in her stable 
without closing his eyes, that the next morning the danger was 
past, and in a few days she was quite cured. Joseph saved her!’ 
In order to appreciate the greatness of the service, as felt by 
these poor people, we must remember that a good cow is worth 
a fortune to them.” 

Meanwhile, his charity to others was joined, as it always is 
in the saints of God, to that love of mortification, so inexplicable 
to the world, which invents the most ingenious methods of 
subduing the body and overcoming the love of comfort and 
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case so strong in our fallen nature. We again quote Father 
Pamphile’s words : 

“It appears that even before his entrance into religion, 
my brother felt an attraction for austerities. He kept hidden 
under his bed a long board, which at night he introduced 
into the bed, and lay upon it. In the morning, when he rose, 
he took good care to hide away the board again. But 
one morning he forgot it, and great was our mother’s surprise to 
discover a plank in her son’s bed. A severe reprimand put an 
end at least for a time to this practice of his.” 

Most of his early letters we published last month. We now 
add one to his parents announcing his determination to enter 
religion. The mingled tone of firmness and respect is charac- 
teristic : 


Braine-le-Comte, December 25, 1858. 

My dear parents,—I cannot hesitate to write to you on this 
grand Christmas Day, for this great feast has brought me the 
certainty that God has called me to quit the world and embrace 
the religious state. Therefore, my dear parents, I ask you again 
for your consent ; for without it I cannot venture to enter on 
this career. God’s command to obey our parents does not apply 
only to childhood. 

Do not think that in choosing the religious state I am guided 
only by my own will “I assure you that I do but follow the will 
of Divine Providence. I am not afraid that you will refuse me, 
since it is God who calls, and I am obliged to obey His call. 
For you to hinder your child from following God’s will, would 
expose yourselves to terrible consequences from His anger, and 
would expose me to the irreparable misfortune of losing the 
vocation for which God has destined me from infancy, and would 
put in jeopardy my eternal salvation. 

You know, my dear parents, that each individual is bound to 
conform himself to the designs of God in choosing a state of life, 
if he wishes to make his future happiness secure: do not, there- 
fore, distress yourselves at God’s designs for me. Auguste writes 
me that I should certainly be admitted in his Congregation as 
“Frere de Choeur,” that I should not fail to speak to the Superior 
at the New Year, and should begin my novitiate a little after. 

Hoping for this great happiness, I sign myself, 

Your obedient son, 
JOSEPH DE VEUSTER. 
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Brother Damien was from the first a most edifying novice ; 
uniting a spirit of implicit obedience and deep humility with a 
fearless zeal and a power of initiative that marked the future 
apostle. Father Pamphile writes of him at this period : 

“There were two things my brother could not stand: dis- 
sensions among religious brethren, and criticizing of Superiors. 
One day his zeal even went so far that, hearing two of the 
Brothers use angry words to one another, he exclaimed with a 
holy indignation : ‘ Are these the children of the Sacred Hearts?’ 
and immediately quitted their company. 

“He had the deepest sense of his own incapacity, and this 
feeling was with him everywhere. ‘When I am in class,’ he said 
to me one day, ‘in the midst of all those clever fellows, I am 
veritably ashamed.’ 

“Pére Wenceslas had made us an exhortation one day, in 
which he enforced these three points, silence, recollection, and 
continual prayer. There still exists in the house a desk which 
has these three words cut into it, SILENCE, RECOLLECTION, 
PRAYER. My brother, as if writing the words on paper was 
not encugh, wished to have them always before his eyes ; so he 
took his knife and cut them into the wood of his desk. 

“Our father was an excellent Catholic: he went to confes- 
sion and Communion four times a year, which in old times was 
considered ample. On the first occasion of his coming to see us 
after Joseph’s return from Paris, my brother tackled him strongly 
and affectionately on this point, and succeeded in persuading him 
to go more frequently. 

“The day of my first Mass was a festival for the whole family. 
All were invited, father, mother, uncle, brothers, brother-in-law, 
and sisters-in-law ; we were ten in all. Here was a grand oppor- 
tunity for Joseph. He would make them all take the scapular, 
even though some might be disposed to decline it. So, without 
a word to me or to any one, he gets ready the requisite number 
of scapulars. Pére Wenceslas was in the room with us, being 
perfectly intimate with all our family. At a pause in the con- 
versation, Joseph rises, brings out the scapulars, and addressing 
Pére Wenceslas begs him to bless them and put them on those 
present ; adding that they were a souvenir that I offered to all 
who had taken part in the fe. I was delighted to see how all 
the heads bowed under the hand of the venerated priest who 
blessed these signs of predestination. My heart leaped with joy, 
and could not sufficiently admire the tact of my dear brother. 
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“We students used to dine at the second dinner; and it 
happened now and then that the meat fell short. My brother 
never grumbled; so far from it, he used to give his share of 
meat to his hungry neighbour, and content himself with soup 
and potatoes. I scolded him for this, telling him that he had as 
much need of it as another.” 

Another anecdote of this time shows his resolute and fearless 
confidence in carrying out the Superiors’ wishes, even without 
express command. When the Picpus Fathers were building the 
chapel of their Louvain house, the younger members assisted the 
workmen when and where they could. In preparing the site, a 
high and rickety chimney had to be taken down. All the work- 
men refused the dangerous job. Damien quietly asked for a 
ladder, got some one to steady it, and fetched down the chimney, 
brick by brick. The workmen stared—“ Mon Dieu, quel homme!” 
they cried. 

Most of our readers are aware of the curious coincidence 
by which, under God’s providence, led to the sending of Father 
Damien to the Sandwich Islands. It is a curious replica of the 
mission of St. Francis Xavier. Father Damien’s brother had 
already been nominated for it when he fell sick, and was. 
not allowed to go. One day Father Damien was sitting by 
his brother’s bedside, when he suddenly asked him whether it 
would be any consolation to him if he took his place. “It 
would indeed,” answered the sick man. The next post carried 
to the Superior General of the Order a request from Damien 
that he might be sent, “so as not to throw away the passage- 
money.” The permission asked for was at once granted, to 
the astonishment of the local Superior, who on receiving the 
letter, threw it across the table to Damien, saying, “It is 
rather foolish of you to ask to go before you are a priest.” 
But this rebuff did not at all affect Damien’s joy. He took 
up the letter, rushed off to his brother’s bedside, waved it over 
his head, exclaiming, “I am to go instead of you! I am to go 
instead of you!” Then, without waiting for his dinner, he set 
off to say good-bye to his family : for there was no time to lose 
if he was to catch the ship before it started from Bremerhaven. 
His mother and his sister-in-law accompanied him in a last 
visit which he wished to make to Our Lady of Montaigu, 
a celebrated shrine not far from his native town of Tremeloo. 
He had often gone there before. It was the custom of the 
members of his community to make a pilgrimage there from 
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time to time. It was some distance from Louvain, and the 
pilgrims used to state about midnight in order to be there for 
the early Mass at the shrine. In order to get something like a 
night’s rest before: starting, they used to retire at a very early 
hour on the previous evening. Not so Damien. He did not 
go to bed at all on these occasions, but spent the time in 
prayer, and was always found on his knees when they came to 
call him for the start. 

In the walk back, he seemed much moved and pre-occupied, 
and for the greater part of the way walked apart from the 
rest. When he rejoined them, they asked what was the 
matter. “I was overcome,” he said, “to think that I shall never 
more see Our Lady of Montaigu. I have asked her to obtain 
for me from our Lord the grace of labouring in His Vineyard 
for twelve years.” The event shows that the Blessed Virgin 
not only heard his prayer, but doubled the favour asked, for 
his labours in the Sandwich Islands lasted twice twelve years. 


We now pass to Hawaii, where Father Damien spent nearly 
ten years before he was called to his work among the lepers. 
We gave last month a long letter of details respecting his 
apostolic labours there. We now add two others written 
respectively to his parents and his sister Pauline, who was a 
nun at a convent in Holland. 


Kohala, Hawaii, Oct. 12, 18609. 

My dear parents,—I have at length received your welcome 
letter. For a long time I have been distressed and in suspense 
about you, not knowing what might have happened. I learn 
to my great joy that you are in good health. As for me, 
thanks to God, I am very well: I have never been ill since 
I have been here. My duties are always the same. In this 
last year I have built two new churches, one of which I have 
handed over to another priest, together with half of my vast 
district ; so that my work is a bit easier. At present I have 
three churches to serve, at fifteen miles’ distance from one 
another. I say Mass at each in turn on Sundays. The last 
church I built is a fine-looking building with a nice little tower. 
I am still waiting for the bell that Auguste has so often promised 
me, but it never comes. Apart from the manual labour, which 
I furnish almost entirely myself, this wooden church has cost 
me about four thousand francs. After spending my last 
farthing, I was still four hundred francs in debt; but Provi- 
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dence came to my aid. As there is no bell yet, we call our 
people together with a horn. 

Continue to pray for the conversion of these heathen. 
Perhaps it is in consequence of your prayers, that God has 
granted me the conversion of the forty or fifty pagans and 
heretics whom I have baptized this last year. The best way 
to render our prayers acceptable to God, is to purify our 
conscience by the Sacrament of Penance, and to live always 
in His fear. I am myself exposed here to many dangers of 
body and soul. But knowing that I can do nothing of my 
own strength, I put all my confidence in our Lord, who has 
accepted my service, and nourishes me daily with His Body 
and Blood in the Holy Sacrifice. It is, moreover, a great 
consolation to me to offer Mass now and then for my dear 
parents, my brothers and sisters. 

You must not be surprised, my dear father, that our natives 
here use neither spoons nor forks, neither tables nor chairs. It 
is the custom to eat with their fingers, and to sit on the ground : 
but they have nice mats in their houses to sit on. It is the 
same thing in the church. At first I made benches for them, 
but they would not use them, and I find it much more 
economical. On Sundays they are generally well dressed, 
but on week-days they go half-naked. The native population 
is continually decreasing. 

Write me as soon as you can, and give me a little more 
news. How many children have Léonce and Gérard? What 
has become of the mill? &c. 

Your affectionate son, 
JOSEPH. 


V.CS.S. Kohala, Hawaii, July 14, 1872. 

My dear sister Pauline,—Three years now, and not a line 
from you. Where are you then, my dear sister? Are you off 
to Heaven already? Not so fast, if you please. A little more 
time is wanted to win that crown. Take pity then on your 
poor brother, who by dint of being so long forgotten, will 
become a regular savage among savages. Well, I certainly 
love my savages, who will soon be more civilized than 
Europeans. They all here know how to read and write, 
and are quite well dressed on Sundays. I have in my own 
district, which contains three thousand souls, four chapels 
built of wood, very neat, where I say Mass in turn on 
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Sundays. I endeavour to instruct my people as well as I 
can, especially the chief men, who take my place in my 
absence, hold meetings on Sundays, and preach. Visiting 
the sick is my chief daily task. We have to fight their 
doctors, who are generally nothing but sorcerers. In cases 
of sickness idolatrous sacrifices are still in use. All diseases 
are attributed to mysterious causes. It is very hard to 
disabuse these poor people of such superstitious notions. 
Still, by dint of preaching and watching over them, especially 
when sick, I have hopes that a good many of my flock die in 
good dispositions. They are always glad to receive the last 
sacraments. Death carries off in these islands more in a year 
than are brought into life: so the native population is con- 
tinually diminishing. At present there are about sixty thousand 
natives in our group of islands. Our misson goes on fairly 
well ; we are twenty-five priests in all, with churches everywhere. 
We do our best to hold our own against the Protestants. Our 
Sisters beat them with their girls’ school; but as regards the 
education of the boys they beat us. Our priestly duties occupy 
us too much for us to keep schools. There should be Brothers 
for that duty. A few months back we had two terrible hurri- 
canes. The first, in the couple of hours that it lasted, smashed 
a hundred houses. The second lasted three days. My chapels 
stood it well: two in the neighbouring district were blown away. 
I play the carpenter when necessary, and have a good deal of 
work in painting and decorating my chapels. In general I have 
much bother and little consolation; and it is only by God’s 
grace that I find my yoke sweet and my burden light. When 
I get a little unwell, I congratulate myseif that the end is near: 
but I am content with my lot, only let perseverance crown my 
work. Let us be in the hands of God as tools in the hands of 
a skilful workman. Whether in life or death, we belong to Jesus. 


Pray for me. 
DAMIEN. 


It was in 1873 that Father Damien had the chance, for 
which he had been longing and waiting for several years, of 
devoting himself entirely to the lepers who had been secluded 
in 1865 by the Government in the leper colony of Molokai. 
What was the state of things in the unhappy community which 
he had voluntarily joined, is best described in his own words 
in a report made by him to the authorities at a later period. 
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“ By special providence of our Divine Lord, who during His 
Public Life showed a particular sympathy for lepers, my way 
was traced towards Kalawao in May, 1873. I was then thirty- 
three years of age, enjoying a robust good health. 

“ About eighty of the lepers were in the hospital ; the others, 
with a very few Kokuas (helpers), had taken their abode further 
up towards the valley. They had cut down the old pandanus 
or punhala groves to build their houses, though a great many 
had nothing but branches of castor-oil trees with which to 
construct their small shelters. These frail frames were covered 
with ki leaves or with sugar-cane leaves, the best ones with pili 
grass. I myself was sheltered during several weeks under the 
single pandanus tree which is preserved up to the present in the 
churchyard. Under such primitive roofs were living pell-mell, 
without distinction of age or sex, old or new cases, all more or 
less strangers one to another, these unfortunate outcasts of 
society. They passed their time with playing cards, hula 
(native dances), drinking fermented ki-root beer, home-made 
alcohol, and with the sequels of all this. Their clothes were far 
from being decently clean, on account of the scarcity of water, 
which had to be brought at that time from a great distance. 
The state of the sufferers was almost unbearable to a new- 
comer. Many a time, in fulfilling my priestly duty at their 
domiciles, I have been compelled to run outside to breathe fresh 
air. To counteract the bad smell I made myself accustomed to 
the use of tobacco, whereupon the smell of the pipe preserved 
me somewhat from carrying in my clothes the noxious odour 
of the lepers. At that time the progress of the disease was 
fearful, and the rate of mortality very high. The miserable 
condition of the settlement gave it the name of a living grave- 
yard, which name, I am happy to state, is to-day no longer 
applicable to our place. .. . 

“As there were so many dying, my priestly duty towards 
them often gave me the opportunity to visit them at their 
domiciles, and although my exhortations were especially ad- 
dressed to the sick, often they would fall upon the ears 
of public sinners, who, little by little, became conscious of the 
consequences of their wicked lives, and began to reform, and 
thus, with the hope in a merciful Saviour, gave up their bad 
habits. 

“ Kindness to all, charity to the needy, a sympathizing hand 
to the sufferers and the dying, in conjunction with a solid 
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religious instruction to my listeners, these have been my con- 
stant means to introduce moral habits among the lepers. I am 
happy to say that, assisted by the local administration, my 
labours here, which seemed to be almost in vain at the begin- 
ning, have, thanks to a kind Providence, been greatly crowned 
with success.”? 

The three following letters give further descriptions of the 
lepers, and of his work among the lepers. 


Molokai, November 23, 1873. 

My dear brother,—God has designed to choose your unworthy 
brother to assist the poor people attacked by that terrible malady, 
so often mentioned in the Gospel, leprosy. For the last ten years 
this plague has been spreading in the islands, and at last the 
Government felt itself obliged to isolate those affected with it. 
Shut up in a corner of the island of Molokai, between 
inaccessible cliffs and the sea, these unfortunate creatures are 
condemned to perpetual exile. Out of two thousand in all, who 
have been sent here, some eight hundred are still living, and 
among them a certain number of Catholics. A priest was 
wanted ; but here was a difficulty. For as all communication 
was forbidden with the rest of the island, a priest who should 
be placed here must consider himself shut up with the lepers 
for the rest of his life; and Mgr. Maigret, our Vicar-Apostolic, 
declared that he would not impose this sacrifice on any of us. 
So, remembering that on the day of my profession I had 
already put myself under the funeral pall, I offered myself to 
his lordship to meet, if he thought it well, this second death. 
Consequently on the 11th of last May, a steamer landed me 
here, together with a batch of fifty lepers, whom the authorities 
had collected in the island of Hawaii. 

I found on my arrival a little chaped dedicated to St. 
Philomena, but that was all. No house to shelter me. I lived 
a long time under the shelter of a tree, not wishing to sleep under 
the same roof as the lepers. Later on the whites of Honolulu 
having assisted me with their subscriptions, I was able to build 
myself a hut, sixteen feet long and ten wide, where I am now 
writing these lines. Well, I have been here six months, 
surrounded by lepers, and I have not caught the infection: I 
consider this shows the special protection of our good God, 
and the Blessed Virgin Mary. 


1 Quoted from an article by Mr. Clifford in the Wineteenth Century. 
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Leprosy, as far as is known, is incurable: it seems to begin 
by a corruption of the blood. Discoloured patches appear on 
the skin, especially on the cheeks; and the parts affected lose 
their feeling. After a time, this discoloration covers the whole 
body; then ulcers begin to open, chiefly at the extremities. 
The flesh is eaten away, and gives out a fetid odour; even 
the breath of the leper becomes so foul that the air around 
is poisoned with it. I have had great difficulty in getting 
accustomed to such an atmosphere. One day, at the Sunday 
Mass, I found myself so stifled that I thought I must leave 
the altar to breathe a little of the outer air, but I restrained 
myself, thinking of our Lord when He commanded them to 
open the grave of Lazarus, notwithstanding Martha’s words, 
jam foetet. Now my sense of smell does not cause me so 
much inconvenience, and I enter the huts of the lepers without 
difficulty. Sometimes, indeed, I still feel some repugnance 
when I have to hear the confessions of those near their end, 
whose wounds are full of maggots. Often, also, I scarce know 
how to administer Extreme Unction, when both hands and feet 
are nothing but raw wounds. 

This may give you some idea of my daily work. Picture 
to yourself a collection of huts with eight hundred lepers. No 
doctor: in fact, as there is no cure, there seems no place for 
a doctor’s skill. A white man who is a leper, and your humble 
servant, do all the doctoring work. 

Every morning then after my Mass, which is always followed 
by an instruction, I go to visit the sick, half of whom are 
Catholics. On entering each hut, I begin by offering to hear 
their confession. Those who refuse this spiritual help, are not 
therefore refused temporal assistance, which is given to all 
without distinction. Consequently every one with the exception 
of a few bigoted heretics, look on me as a father. As for me, 
I make myself a leper with the lepers, to gain all to Jesus 
Christ. That is why in preaching, I say, We lepers, not, My 
brethren, as in Europe. You may judge by the following fact 
what a power the missioner has. Last Saturday some of the 
younger people discontented with their lot, and thinking them- 
selves ill-treated by the Government, determined on an attempt 
at revolt. All, except two, were Calvinists or Mormons. Well, 
I only had to present myself and say a word or two, and all the 
heads were bowed, and all was over. 

I have baptized more than a hundred persons since my 
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arrival. A good part of these have died with the white robe of 
baptismal grace. I have buried also a large number. The 
average of deaths is about one every day. Many are so 
destitute that there is nothing to defray their burial expenses. 
They are simply wrapt in a blanket. As far as my duties allow 
me time, I make coffins myself for these people. 

Don’t send me any more intentions for Masses. I have more 
than I can manage. It is well known that we do everything 
gratis. But our good Master knows how to repay us. Or 
rather, He has already repaid us. If our Lord were to ask 
me: Quando mist vos sine sacculo et pera et calceamentis, 
numguid aliquid defuit vobis ?—“When I sent you without 
purse, or scrip, or shoes, was anything wanting to you?” I 
should certainly have to reply, Vzhzl Domzne. In fact, after 
leaving all I had at Kohala for Father Fabian, I came here 
without anything. I have not a penny of income, yet zhzl mzhi 
deest, | want for nothing. I have even alms to give away. 
How is this to be explained? That is His secret, who 
promised to give a hundred-fold to those who gave up all for 
Him. 

I have just built another chapel, two miles from this, at the 
other end of our settlement. This chapel cost me 1500 francs, 
without counting my work as carpenter: and I am only 25 francs 
in debt. St. Joseph is my procurator. Our Sisters of Honolulu 
send me clothes, and some charitable souls do the rest. 

A few months back, the Minister of the Interior (Home 
Secretary) forbade me to set foot outside the leper settlement. 
I was then a State prisoner. To-day, a despatch of the French 
Consul announces my liberty. Blessed be God! I can now, 
not only take care of my lepers, but labour also for the con- 
version of the rest of the island, in which there is not yet any 
other priest. I ought to have a companion, but where can I get 
one? Pray and get prayers that the Lord may bless my mission. 

Your brother in the Sacred Hearts, 
DAMIEN. 


Molokai, December 8, 1874. 

. .. Surrounded as I am from morning till night by my 
poor lepers, I wish I could multiply myself to alleviate their 
wretchedness. The alms sent me by some charitable persons, 
and the help afforded by the superiors of the mission, enable me 
to procure many little comforts for my sick, which the Govern- 
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ment is not always able to furnish. The annual sum which the 
Hawaiian Legislature votes for this settlement is mainly spent 
in obtaining the necessary provisions. Each person receives a 
weekly portion, in meat and /avo,! so that they do not suffer from 
hunger. They receive also the wherewith to buy clothes. They 
have suffered a great disaster lately, when a terrible wind-storm 
carried away the roofing of half the huts. In consequence a 
great number of the poor people have no shelter against the 
wind and rain. Now, a leper is very sensitive to cold and damp. 
Winter, which consists here of rainy weather, is the time of the 
most numerous deaths. I have just buried one of my best 
Christians, the son of one who suffered persecution for the faith. 
His death was extremely edifying. Longing for Heaven, he 
was constantly repeating the words of St. Paul: “I desire to 
be dissolved, and to be with Christ.” When I came with the 
Holy Viaticum to his bed-side, his faith and his love shone forth 
unmistakeably on his countenance. He is buried under the 
shadow of the great cross I have erected in the middle of our 
new cemetery. With him lie nearly two hundred other lepers, 
who have died Catholics this last year and a half. In spite of 
this large number of deaths, my double parish grows larger, 
not only by the conversion of heretics and infidels, but also by 
the arrival, from time to time, of fresh lepers already Catholics. 
Including the catechumens, whom I hope to baptize this Christ- 
mas, I shall have had over one hundred baptisms this year in the 
settlement. Father Andrew (Burgermann) supplied for me here 
during four months. During that time he had forty baptisms. 
I was employed these four months in building a church for him 
in the other part of the island, away from the leper colony. 
There also there has been a good number of baptisms on 
occasion of the blessing of that church. Next year I expect to 
build two more churches; then this island will be divided into 
different stations like the rest of our archipelago. 

Here is a little adventure which has just happened to me. 
This evening, at eight o’clock, I was summoned to a dying 
woman. The night being very dark, the road muddy, and the 
rain falling in spouts, I was obliged totake my horse. Alighting 
at my destination, I tethered my horse carefully before entering 
the place. There I found a number of Catholic women, all 
lepers. The dying woman, who had before apostatized, made a 
good confession and received Extreme Unction, while the 
1 The potato-like tubers of Caladium esculentum. 
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company prayed aloud. On leaving the place, there was no 
horse to be seen ; he had snapped the cord and was off, carrying 
with him my good cloak, which I had strapped over the saddle, 
and which should have defended me from the wet. It was no 
use to hunt for him. I could not see at the distance of two 
paces. So I had to tramp as I was, over stones and ruts, 
through mud and rain, to my hut. Well, here I am again safe 
and sound, regretting indeed the probable loss of my cloak, but 
full of joy at having helped to save a soul. Good Jesus be 


ised ! 
praised ! JosEPH. 


Molokai, December 8, 1874. 

My dear mother, brothers, and sisters—As I told you last 
year, I am living here in a village consisting entirely of lepers. 
Though this disease is contagious, I am still enjoying perfect 
health, and am very happy in the midst of these unfortunate 
people. I do all I can to lead them along the paths of virtue, 
and to prepare them for a holy death. I have the charge of two 
churches, and I have baptized this year a hundred lepers, and 
have buried quite as many. 

During the summer, I went to another part of this island, 
where I remained four months in the character of carpenter, 
putting up a new church, 44 feet long, 22 wide; with 10 Gothic 
windows, and a tower 50 feet high. It cost more than 5,000 
francs. It is there the new missioner is stationed. I am not 
ashamed to act as mason or carpenter, when it is for the glory 
of God. These ten years I have been on the Mission, I have 
built a church or chapel every year. The habit I had at home 
of practising different kinds of work, is of immense use to me 
here. However, in my leper settlement I have not much time 
for manual labour: my priestly duties are very numerous. 

A few words now about my way of living. I live all alone 
in a little hut: lepers never enter it. In the morning, after 
Mass, a woman who is not a leper comes to prepare my meal. 
My dinner consists of rice, meat, coffee, and a few biscuits. 
For supper, I take what was left at dinner, with a cup of tea, 
the water for which I boil over a lamp. My poultry-yard 
furnishes me with eggs. I only make two meals a day, morning 
and evening. I rarely take anything between. You see I live 
very well; I don’t starve. I am not much at home in the day- 
time. After dark, I say my Breviary by the light of my lamp, 
I study a bit, or write a letter. So don’t wonder at getting only 
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one letter a year from me. I really have not the time even to 
think of you, except in my prayers. I have been obliged to 
steal an hour or two from my sleep now, in order to write this 
letter and some others which I must send to Europe. 

The new year is at hand: I wish you all a very happy one. 


Don’t forget me in your dail prayers. 
£ y “A y 
JOSEPH DAMIEN DE VEUSTER. 


We do not propose to add to his letters any sort of sketch 
of the difficulties through which he struggled, the persecutions 
he encountered, the gradual recognition of his heroic self- 
sacrifice, and the provision which God made for the wants of 
the poor lepers through the generous charity of friends in 
Europe, both Catholic and Protestant. All this belongs to 
his biography, and for a biography of Father Damien we have 
to refef our readers elsewhere. We will only say, in explanation 
of the following letter, that Mgr. Koeckmann was appointed, in 
1888, Coadjutor-Bishop of the Sandwich Islands, and was com- 
missioned by the Princess Regent of Honolulu to carry to 
Father Damien the decoration of Knight Commander of the 
Order of Kalakaua, in recognition of all that he was doing for 
the leper colony in her dominions. 


Kalawao, December 8, 1881. 

.. . Already, beforé his consecration, Mgr. Koeckmann, our 
new Coadjutor-Bishop, had promised our poor lepers to make 
them a visit. He kept his word. A few weeks after his return 
from San Francisco, whither he had gone for his consecration, 
he sent me word of his coming. But the steamer, as its starting 
had been delayed, landed him on the opposite side of our isle, 
where I went to meet him. On his arrival, we mounted our 
horses, and after some hours reached the summit of that 
tremendous ridge, two thousand feet high, which separates the 
leper colony from the rest of the island. About noon, we began 
to descend this dangerous precipice by a narrow hollowed path, 
and on reaching the plain, were received by a body of horse- 
men, handsomely dressed and carrying banners. These were a 
hundred of our lepers who were still strong enough to mount 
on horseback. After an address of welcome, we moved on to 
Kalawao. There, at the entrance of the cemetery, where a 
triumphal arch had been erected, Father Albert Montiton 
awaited us with the women and children, who received his 
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lordship with songs of welcome. After giving them his blessing, 
his lordship went to the church, where he made a short dis- 
course, followed by Benediction. 

In the afternoon, outside the church, took place a ceremony 
of quite another kind. The Bishop, who was delegated by the 
Princess Regent for this purpose, solemnly invested me with the 
cross of Knight Commander of the Royal Order of Kalakaua. 
But this cross of red and. gold did not dispense me from 
attending the confessional; for on the morrow, the day of 
Confirmation, a number of people wished to receive Holy 
Communion. On that day, at the end of the singing Mass, 
his lordship baptized a dozen adults, and confirmed some fifty 
persons. After this we escorted his lordship in procession to 
Kalaupapa, where he administered the same sacraments. In all 
there were forty baptisms and one hundred confirmations. At 
the close of all, the principal men made a petition to his lord- 
ship for the enlargement of the church. He received their 
request favourably, and commissioned me to add to the old 
chapel three arms, so as to form a cross. Already a portion 
of the timber necessary for the work has arrived ; for here all 
the buildings are of wood, because of the frequent earthquakes. 
I shall have therefore plenty of work as carpenter for the next 
three or four years. 

After this the Bishop prepared for departure. So, with our 
mounted escort again, we proceeded to the foot of the mountain, 
where his lordship, after a few words of farewell, gave his 
blessing and dismissed them. Then the Bishop and I, after 
an hour and a half of climbing, reached the top of the ridge, 
but could afford ourselves no rest, for we saw the steamer 
approaching in the distance; so putting our horses to their 
speed, we were lucky enough to be just in time. His lordship 
embarked for Honolulu, while I had another thirty miles to go 
to reach a station which I have to visit every month. 

Many emigrants come to these islands, principally from 
China and from the Portuguese Islands. The Chinese brought 
the small-pox, which last spring made terrible ravages at 
Honolulu. For six months there was an absolute prohibition 
of communication between the islands; and as I happened at 
the time to be the only priest on this island, you can under- 
stand the inconvenience this isolation caused me. But I have 
always our Lord in the Tabernacle. In fact, without the Blessed 
Sacrament a position like mine would not be tolerable. But 
VOL, LXVI. CG 
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having our Lord with me, I am always gay, and work cheerfully 
for the relief of the unfortunate lepers. I occupy myself also 
with a little medical practice. An experience of eight years 
here has put me in a position to treat with success almost all 
the ailments of our lepers. Your affectionate brother, 

J. DAMIEN DE VEUSTER. 


We now come to the closing scenes of the life of this heroic 
servant of Jesus Christ. When he entered on his work among 
the lepers he was a very strong man both in constitution and 
in muscular power. The buoyancy of youth was in his step 
and the flush of health in his cheeks. Mgr. Maigret, the 
Vicar-Apostolic of the Sandwich Islands, described on the 
occasion of a visit to Europe, the astonishment of the natives 
at his physical vigour. “They think it a miracle, when they 
see Father Damien carrying a beam of wood up the hill all 
by himself, which three or four of them together could scarcely 
lift.” In 1883 he describes himself in a letter to his brother as 
strong, healthy, and vigorous. In 1884 he began to suspect 
that he was a leper. The next year he became certain of it. 
Some scalding water was brought him for a foot-bath, but 
when he plunged his feet into it, he did not discover that 
he was scalded till he saw the effects of the scald. This 
numbness was a certain sign, and we find him writing to his 
Bishop in the same year in a spirit worthy of such a man. 

“TI cannot come to Honolulu, for leprosy has attacked me. 
There are signs of it on my left cheek and ear,and my eyebrows 
are beginning to fall; I shall soon be quite disfigured. As I 
have no doubt of the real character of the malady, I remain 
calm, resigned, and very happy in the midst of my people. The 
good God knows what is best for my sanctification, and I say 
daily, Fiat voluntas tua, with a ready heart.” 

In a letter published in the MMzsstons Catholiques of 1886, 
the Bishop himself announces the fact : 

“The Rev. Father Damien, who has long been justly called 
the Apostle of the Lepers, since with heroic devotedness he has 
for the last thirteen years voluntarily exiled himself among 
them at Molokai, has at last himself fallen a victim to his 
charity. The disease has attacked him by God’s permission, 
to lead him by the way of suffering to his great reward: for 
having once appeared, it never relaxes its hold till death comes. 
But he makes no complaint, for he has always looked forward 
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to it. The charity and devotedness of Father Damien and the 
Franciscan Sisters are naturally producing a powerful effect in 
favour of the Catholic religion here.” 

Yet in writing to his family in 1885, not a word of the fatal 
malady having attacked him. Who but a hero or a saint could 
thus forget self? The natural craving for sympathy had dis- 
appeared under the supernatural influence of God’s wonderful 
grace. “I live now, not I, but Christ lives in me.” This was the 
secret of Father Damien’s life ; but even among those who could 
from their heart echo St. Paul’s words, who would have said not a 
word of his approaching fate? Why should he pain his mother 
by the news that her strong, healthy, vigorous son was a leper ? 


V.GSS. Kalawao, Molokai, Nov. 25, 1885. 

My dear mother, brothers, and all the members of the family, 
—To-day, the feast of St. Catherine, while saying Mass, I 
thought of all of you, and particularly of my dear mother, 
asking our good God, through the intercession of this her 
patroness, to bless her and all belonging to her. As my mother 
is now of a venerable age, I almost expect to hear, by your 
longex-pected letter, that she is not (as she used to be) quite as 
active asa hare. I hope, however, that she is in good health, 
as well as the rest of you. 

As for the Curé of Molokai, it is always the same style of 
life for him. As I have been since last March the only priest 
here, I have no longer the time, nor indeed the desire, to make 
visits out of this famous settlement. Every Sunday I celebrate 
Mass twice in my double parish; I preach four times, and give 
Benediction twice. In the evening I am generally very tired. 
During the week I visit my numerous sick, and busy myself 
with my orphans, who are all lepers. It is more or less repul- 
sive to nature to be always surrounded by these unfortunate 
children, but I find consolation in it: for being now a bit of a 
doctor, like my patron St. Damian, I try, with the help of God, 
to alleviate their bodily pains, and so bring them on in the way 
of salvation. They learn their Catechism well, and are present 

« daily at morning Mass and the evening Rosary. 

I have to thank Gérard for the kindness he has done me in 
subscribing for me to the two publications, the Wzsszons Catho- 
ligues and the Annales Catholiques, which I receive regularly. 
They are especially interesting in my isolation here. I beg him 
to continue paying the yearly subscription, that these journals 
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may not fail to come. Nay, I advise you (Gérard) to get the 
Missions Catholiques for your family: it is very instructive and 
very interesting; your children, and those of Léonce, would 
take delight in it. As Christmas and the New Year are at 
hand, I wish you all the blessings of the season. Our learned 
young nieces must begin to write me all the news of Tremeloo. 
A line from mother, from Léonce, from Gérard, would be most 
welcome to me. Let us persevere in the service of God, in 
frequenting the holy sacraments, and praying for one another. 
You loving son and brother, 
JosEPH DAMIEN DE VEUSTER. 


Unfortunately the Belgian papers were not so careful not to 
wound unnecessarily a mother’s tender heart. They did worse: 
they exaggerated the advance of the malady, and the shock 
hastened his mother’s death. We quote once more the notes of 
Father Pamphile: “In 1886 our mother was on her death-bed, 
when the Belgian papers announced the leprosy of my brother 
Damien. It is clear that they exaggerated his state, for among 
other things they said that his flesh was falling from him in 
rags. Some one imprudently read this account to my poor 
mother. She listened attentively, but resigned herself in her 
sorrow. ‘ Well, then,’ she said, ‘we shall go to Heaven together.’ 
She died on August 5, 1886, retaining all her faculties up to the 
last. On the morning of the day on which she died, she warned 
her grand-daughter, who was attending her, not to leave her 
for a moment; she passed the few hours that remained to her, 
keeping strictly to the order that she had settled for herself 
from the beginning of her sickness, that is to say, reciting her 
beads at stated times, making meditation, or listening to pious 
reading. About four o’clock in the afternoon, feeling her end 
approaching, she turned towards a picture of the Blessed Virgin, 
then to the portrait of my brother Joseph, making an inclination 
of the head to each ; after which she gradually sank, and quietly 
expired.” Father Pamphile meanwhile had begged to be 
allowed to join his brother, but his request had been refused. 
The following letter of Father Damien’s alludes to this and to 
his mother’s sickness : 


YLSS. Kalawao, Molokai. 
My very dear Brother Pamphile,—I received your welcome 
letter on the 30th of May, with the news of our dear mother’s 
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sickness. While hoping that God will restore her health, we 
can scarcely expect to see it continue as strong as it used to be. 
Eighty-two years of a pious and laborious life cannot be far 
from the reward of eternal repose promised to God's servants. 
Your frequent visits will supply for my absence ; take care to 
assure her that I always remember her at the altar. I cannot 
doubt that she is preparing, like a good Christian, for a holy 
death. Léonce and Gérard, I take for granted, live exemplary 
lives. I need not ask you to interest yourself in their spiritual 
welfare, and that of the whole family. Our good God has fixed 
your residence in our native country, that your special mission 
might be to labour for the salvation of our family and others of 
our countrymen, as mine has been clearly traced out among the 
lepers of Molokai. I have sent on your letter to the Bishop, 
Mgr. Hermann; but the best both for you and for me will be, 
to leave it entirely to the ecclesiastical and religious authorities 
to decide whether I shall have the consolation to have as my 
fellow-labourer a brother, to whom I am indebted after God 
that I was chosen for the missions. You understand me, I 
know, without my saying all that I think. 

My malady seems to yield somewhat to the Japanese treat- 
ment, which I have been under for the last five weeks. I enclose 
in this a letter I have written to our Very Rev. Father General. 
I will ask you to send it on, after having read it, and copied it 
if you wish. I am too full of business to be able to write at 
greater length to you, or to the rest of the family. 

The Hawaiian Government has commissioned me to build 
here a large hospital for several hundred lepers, to be treated 
entirely under my direction. So I have to work, not only as 
priest, but as doctor and architect. Happily my strength has 
somewhat returned. Greetings to everybody at Louvain and 
Tremeloo. Write again soon. Your brother, 

JOSEPH DAMIEN DE VEUSTER. 


With this letter we must conclude our collection. The 
correspondence of such a man as Father Damien must always 
be interesting and instructive, but the letters we are now 
publishing deserve a special attention from the fact that so 
many of them were written from that home of living death 
in the midst of which the martyr of charity earned his eternal 
reward. 
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THE recent decision of the Court of Appeal in the case of the 
Queen v. Barnardo is one which we have reason to regard with 
unmixed satisfaction. The result of the trial is a great and 
important victory for the Catholic cause and for the principles 
of social order. All who value the unity of the family, founded 
upon the. Sacrament of Matrimony as well as on the natural 
law, will rejoice to learn from the decisions of the five judges 
who have considered the case, that whatever measures may 
be impending of a nature calculated to undermine parental 
authority, for the present at least the English law will, when- 
ever it is invoked, regard with great jealousy any attempt at 
interference with the parental right. It will uphold to the 
uttermost parental authority, of which the parent cannot, by 
any act of his own, deprive himself,' since he possesses it, not so 
much for his own benefit as for the good of his child. The facts 
of the case are shortly as follows : 

Mary Ann Tye was born of a previous marriage of her 
mother, who in 1882 married her present husband, Ward. On 
July 3, 1888, Mrs. Ward entered into an agreement with 
Dr. Barnardo, the benevolent proprietor of several Homes for 
destitute children, by which it was provided that the girl, then 
about thirteen years of age, should remain under the charge of 
the Doctor for two years. He was to maintain and educate her, 
and was to be at liberty to send her to a situation at home or in 
any part of Her Majesty’s colonies. It was further provided 
that if the mother should at any future time demand the 
custody, she should refund to Dr. Barnardo the expenses he 
had incurred for the child. 

On the 14th of December (this date is most important) the 
woman and her husband wrote a joint letter to Dr. Barnardo, 


1 See Lord Westmeath’s case, Jac. 251 ; see also judgments of Malins V.C. and 
James L.J. in In re Agar Ellis, L.R. 10, Ch, D. 49, and of the Court of Appeal, in 
In re Besant, L.R. 11, Ch. D. at p. 519. 
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demanding the return of the child, and saying that a friend would 
call for her on the following Tuesday bearing a written authority, 
“so that there cannot be any doubt about it.” The friend was 
duly sent, and having been referred from one institution to 
another, utterly failed to persuade the managers to give the child 
up. The mother then consulted her solicitors. On the 21st of 
December the solicitors on both sides met, and on the 22nd a 
letter was written formally demanding the child. It subse- 


quently appeared that on that very day Dr. Barnardo had sent 


the child abroad under the care of a Madame Romand, who was 
going to travel about the Continent, and finally take the child 
with her to Canada. It appears, however, that at the time 
Dr. Barnardo had not informed his solicitors of the step he had 
taken, and it was not until the 3rd of January that the following 
letter to Messrs. Leathley and Phipson, the solicitors for the 
mother, was sent by one of the managers of the Home: 


Gentlemen,—I am desired by Doctor Barnardo to acknowledge the 
receipt of your letter upon the subject of the child Mary Ann Ward, and 
to say that he regrets grave pressure of business has prevented an earlier 
rejoinder. He wishes me, as a matter of courtesy, to inform you that 
the child in question is not in his possession or control, and has not been 
for some time, and that he has reason to believe she is not now in the 
kingdom. 

The next step was, of course, an application by summons at 
Judge’s Chambers to Dr. Barnardo, requiring him to show cause 
why a writ of Habeas Corpus should not issue. Mr. Justice 
Mathew, who heard the summons, being dissatisfied with 
the Doctor’s affidavit, and being of opinion that the child was 
still virtually under his custody, ordered the writ to go. Dr. 
Barnardo expressed his regret for having violated the law in 
sending the child away, and managed to give the learned Judge 
the impression that the girl would be restored on the 30th of 
April, on which day the writ was made returnable. The 3oth 


of April came, but no child. 


The writ required Dr. Barnardo to produce the child and 
also to state the day and cause of its detention. If he could 
not produce her he was bound to show the court some good 
reason for the non-production, and that he had lawfully dis- 
charged himself of the custody. But he did nothing of the 
kind. He did not bring the girl, and the only reason he gave 
was, that fearing interference with the child, he had sent her 
abroad. 
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On the 26th of May the Divisional Court, consisting of 
Mr. Justice Mathew and Mr. Justice Grantham, after hearing 
counsel on both sides, held this return to the writ to be evasive 
and bad, and ordered an attachment against Dr. Barnardo for 
contempt of court; the learned Judges, however, directed that 
he should not be sent to prison upon his entering into recog- 
nizances to answer interrogatories on behalf of the mother, to 
enable her to recover her child, and ordered that he was to 
pay the costs of all proceedings up to that time. Against this 
decision he appealed, and on the 17th of July his appeal was 
dismissed with costs. 

This, in a few words, is the history of the case. But in 
order thoroughly to understand it in all its bearings, we must 
go a little more into detail. 

How did Dr. Barnardo justify the expectation of Mr. Justice 
Mathew, that he would use all possible efforts to recover the 
infant? We cannot answer this question better than by quoting 
from the judgment which his lordship delivered when the case 
came before him and Mr. Justice Grantham in the Divisional 
Court. The learned Judge thus expressed himself: 

“ Now, if Dr. Barnardo had made an honest effort to procure 
the return of the child, I should be very loath to visit him 
with censure and punishment for his originally illegal conduct 
in parting with the child—very loath for many reasons. I 
should have made every allowance for the strong prejudices 
by which he appeared to have been influenced.” 

But Dr. Barnardo’s letters had made a very unfavourable 
impression on the learned Judge, and did not bear traces of a 
genuine desire that the order of the court should be obeyed. 
Indeed, in his opinion they were calculated to have a contrary 
effect. The first, which was written on Feb. 18, 1889, runs 
thus : 


Dear Madame Romand,—You will, I am sure, be surprised by the 
contents of this letter, but some very unexpected events have recently 
occurred of which I must inform you. You doubtless remember those 
three children I handed over to your care on the 21st of December last. 
It is of the eldest of these three, Mary Ann Tye, I now write. The 
wretched mother of this poor child has, it appears, quite lately married 
her paramour, the man Ward who had so grossly ill-treated Mary 
Ann, and now is applying, probably instigated by the priests, for the 
dismissal of Mary Ann on so-called religious grounds! It sounds 
almost farcical for people of such notoriously evil life and cruel practice 
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to talk of zeal or care for the religious welfare and education of the 
poor unfortunate girl whom they had half-starved, cruelly beaten, sent 
out to steal and otherwise subjected to grave moral dangers while under 
their control. However so it is, and prompted by the priests, who of 
course are paying all the costs, this man and woman Ward have moved 
the High Court for a writ of habeas corpus to compel me to procure 
and give up the child. This I at first refused to do, and laid all the 
facts plainly before the Judge, telling him, among other things, that 
Mary Ann was really not now under my control or in the kingdom, 
having been sent away by me before Christmas ; but I took great care 
(although I frankly told the Judge I had given her over to the custody 
of a lady) not to mention your name. Notwithstanding this, on the 
last hearing, he absolutely issued the writ applied for, ordering me to 
produce the body of the girl in court on the 30th of April next. 
These are the main facts. I have done my best to protect the poor 
girl, but now, in view of the writ which has been issued, it seems my 
very plain duty, to ask you to enable me to comply with it, and to 
cancel, if you will, the agreement which I entered into with you, and to 
return the child to me in time, at all events, to produce her in court on 
the date named. I hardly know where to address this in hope of its 
reaching you speedily ; but I remember you told me you would be at 
Cannes about the 2oth of February, so I shall address this to Poste 
Restante there. Kindly reply as soon as possible, as I shall naturally 
be anxious to hear from you thereon. 


On this letter Mr. Justice Mathew made various observations 
in the course of reading it. He pointed out the strong suspicion 
that must arise in the mind of every one perusing it, that the 
fear of the “unexpected circumstances,” of which Dr. Barnardo 
supposes Madame Romand to know nothing, had been the real 
cause why the child was entrusted to her, and asked whether 
the language used about the mother’s character and the influ- 
ence of priests was that of a man sincerely desirous that the 
child should be sent back to England. 

“Dr. Barnardo knew perfectly well that those were not 
reasons which ought to influence him, or the woman to whom 
the child was entrusted, to repudiate the claims of the mother ; 
and he had no right, so far as we know, to make any such 
statements to this lady. Were these statements calculated to 
induce the lady to give up the child, or were they not distinct 
instigations to keep the child at any hazard? ‘The utmost strain 
and pressure is put upon this woman, if she be a Christian 
woman, to assist Dr. Barnardo (that is what it comes to) to keep 
the child out of the hands of the wretched people who were 
endeavouring to obtain possession of her. I think that every- 
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body would foresee the sort of answer that would come to that 
letter. The answer came in due course. 


Dear Dr. Barnardo,—Your letter does indeed surprise me, and you 
really must look upon me as one who is demented. I cannot understand 
you one bit. I have read and re-read your letter, and the oftener I 
read it the more perplexed Iam. That you, the protector and defender 
of little children, the guardian of hundreds of poor little girls, should 
really ask me to return to the wretches who so brutally ill-treated her, 
that poor child Mary Ann, passes my comprehension. However, of 
one thing you may be assured, I will not comply with any such request. 
I have asked my lawyer here, and he says that no order of any English 
judge can apply to a person in France, unless it be concerning some 
crime committed by that person and included in the treaty made with 
France. He says I have committed and am committing no crime in 
keeping this poor child. You said the mother had made you the 
guardian, and actually given you power to send her abroad to any place 
of service you could get her. Well, you have done this, you deliberately 
gave her up to me, and I certainly will not now recognize any right 
of yours to cancel, as you call it, the agreement you made with me, and 
which I fortunately have by me here. No, my dear sir, you may call 
this doing your duty, but I certainly cannot consider it to be mine to 
comply. So you must rest content with knowing that I will fulfil my 
part of the compact faithfully, and to the letter, take great care of 
the child, clothe her, feed her, and teach her (she is as dark as any 
heathen),! and when I go myself to Canada will take her and the 
other two, and will place them all with kind, respectable, industrious 
people. I am leaving here to-morrow, and wandering about for a 
fortnight ; but I shall hope to be in Brussels with my little maid on the 
18th of next month, and if you wish to write again you will address 
at the Post Office, for I am not quite sure where I shall stop. But 
remember, on the subject of Mary Ann my mind is made up, and my 
decision irrevocable. Moreover, I am very angry with you, and don’t 
think you deserve I should sign myself as very sincerely your friend, 

GERTRUDE ROMAND. 


“In spite,” continued the Judge, “of what she says at the 
beginning of the letter, I think the lady understood the Doctor 
perfectly, and she made up her mind, and the Doctor, I cannot 
help thinking, was well prepared for the resolution, that nothing 
would induce her to part with the child. Now if the Doctor 
really had the intention of assisting the mother to the utmost, 


1 In reading this letter the learned Judge pointed out that this heathen darkness 
was subsequent to nearly six months’ training and instruction at Dr. Barnardo’s Home. 
From the letter on the next page it appears that her physical condition was equally 
unsatisfactory. 
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what would he have done? Cannes is not a big place. He knew 
the lady was there, and that the child was there. Common 
feeling and good sense would have dictated that he should have 
gone at once to the solicitors for the mother, and through them 
told her, ‘You are a British subject. Your child is at Cannes, 
and although I may be unable to get possession of the girl, 
you will have the help of the authorities in your country to 
enable you to get back your little one. If that information 
had been given, no doubt the mother would have been in 
a position to take immediate steps to find the child. Can 
any Englishman doubt that she would have been successful ? 
It is all very well to talk of writs that do not run in France. 
The common claims of humanity are recognized in every 
civilized country, France above all others. He said nothing 
of the sort. He gave no information whatever. He wrote 
another letter. I have not got it before me, and it is not 
worth while to refer to it. It is of the same character and 
the same spirit as the letter I have read. That was answered 
on the 17th of March from Brussels. Brussels is not a very 
big place. This lady was the wife of a Belgian subject. Can 
anybody doubt that if information had been given to the 
mother, she could have traced the child in Brussels. Her 
letter is written from Brussels, and no address is given.” 


Dear Dr. Barnardo,—Nothing you have said moves me in the 
least, nor shall I in any way secede from the position I have taken up. 
You yourself admit I am right, and yet you urge me to commit what 
I call a base act of treason towards that confiding child. I will be no 
party to any such concession. I do not think I have written anything 
disrespectful of your Judges. I only write the truth. I have nothing 
more to say, and must beg of you not to trouble further about Mary 
Ann. She is thoroughly well and happy, fat and flourishing, very 
different from the poor cowed thing you gave over to me. She tells 
me she never was so happy in her life before. Of course, I won't 
tell you where she is, that is my affair, and as I am now setting 
forth on my travels, it will be useless for you to write again, as I won’t 
get your letter probably for months to come. 

I am, your very distressed and perplexed friend, 
GERTRUDE ROMAND. 


“These are the letters that are seriously put before us 
by Dr. Barnardo, and which his counsel strenuously urged 
showed his perfect good faith, and his anxious endeavour to 
obtain possession of the child, efforts honestly made, but which 
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from the fatal obstinacy of this lady, have been entirely 
unsuccessful. I am not satisfied with those letters. They 
are the subject of the return. That return to my mind is 
evasive and unsatisfactory.” 

Counsel for the defence had not only argued that this 
correspondence was perfectly straightforward and creditable, 
and that every reasonable effort had been made to recover the 
girl, but took a much higher and stronger ground, and submitted 
that as at the time when the child was sent away, no process 
of the court had issued, there could not possibly be any 
contempt. They said it was idle to talk of contempt of a 
process, so long as no process had issued. On this point, 
however, the Divisional Court were of opinion that Dr. Barnardo 
well knew that legal proceedings would be instituted against 
him, and. that the child was sent out of the jurisdiction of the 
court in order to evade the process of the law, and that that 
alone constituted contempt. 

The Judges of the Divisional Court, therefore, considered 
that Dr. Barnardo was in contempt on two grounds; first, 
because he had sent the girl away in order to evade the process 
of the court ; and secondly, because after time had been given 
him to recover the child, he made an evasive and insufficient 
return to the writ, having in the meantime made no bond fide 
effort to obey the order of the Judge. They looked upon the 
conduct of Dr. Barnardo and Madame Romand as an elaborate 
conspiracy to hoodwink the court. 

Now how did the Doctor fare on his appeal to Lord 
Esher, M.R., and the Lords Justices Cotton and Lindley? 

After a preliminary objection raised by Mr. Poland, Q.C., on 
behalf of the mother, that no appeal could be entered upon the 
merits of the case, had been dealt with and set aside by the 
Court, counsel for the appellant sought to show that no order 
for an attachment could lawfully be made, as there had been no 
disobedience to the writ, but that a proper return had been 
made and filed ; and they also repeated their argument respect- 
ing the original contempt, which they contended could not have 
been committed before the writ issued. Moreover, they stated 
that Dr. Barnardo had, since the hearing in the Divisional Court, 
explained by affidavit his reasons for sending the child away, 
and that he had taken this step, not in order to defeat the 
authority of the court, but to avoid difficulties with the mother. 
This affidavit the learned Judges of Appeal were willing to 
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believe, though Lord Esher remarked that without the expla- 
nation it contained he should have taken the same view as 
Mr. Justice Mathew. They therefore acquitted Dr. Barnardo 
of deliberately intending by his letters to persuade Madame 
Romand not to part with the child, but considered that those 
letters were not in themselves calculated to induce the lady to 
hand the girl over. The Master of the Rolls held that the 
question of the original contempt, whether it could or could not 
have been committed before the writ issued, was at present 
immaterial, as the real point was whether there had not been a 
contempt in disobeying the writ. The law, on the return to a writ 
of habeas corpus, requires one of two things to be done: either 
the writ must be obeyed by the production of the body, or some 
good and sufficient cause must be shown for its non-production. 
Did Dr. Barnardo do either of these things? He certainly did 
not produce the body. But he gave a reason for not doing so. 
What was that reason? “I have sent the girl away, and cannot 
recover her.” Now that was not sufficient. The person ordered 
to produce a body must not merely state that the person alleged 
to be detained “is not in my custody,” he must also show where 
he is, or that he has /aw/fully discharged himself of the custody.! 
Up to the 14th of December the child was lawfully under 
Dr. Barnardo’s care, with the consent of the mother. The 
agreement the mother had signed, however formal and solemn, 
was not worth the paper it was written on, and it was the 
duty of Dr. Barnardo to give up the child the instant it was 
demanded. Instead of doing that, he chose to make up all 
sorts of utterly unfounded charges against the morals of the 
mother and step-father (for which the Judges severely censured 
him, and which they compelled him to withdraw), and to make 
these charges his excuse for taking the law into his own hands, 
and not only refusing to hand over the girl, but actually sending 
her beyond the jurisdiction. Now the moment he refused to 
hand over the child on the 14th of December, his custody of her 
became unlawful; and although he subsequently gave her to 
Madame Romand, the girl was still in contemplation of law in 
the custody of Dr. Barnardo, or, at any rate, he continued to be 
legally responsible for her. 

It is a maxim of English law that no man can take 
advantage of his own wrongful act. And Dr. Barnardo could 
not be allowed to say, “Having wrongfully kept the child, I 

1 Reg. v. Roberts, 2 Fost and Fin. 272 Re Matthews 12 Ir Comm. L.R. 252—3. 
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have now wrongfully handed her over to some one else.” 
Reference was made in the course of the argument, and also in 
the judgments of the court, to the case of in ve Matthews, which 
had been decided in Ireland, was not, of course, binding upon 
the court, but was, nevertheless, looked upon by them, having 
regard to the judges who decided it, and the care with which 
it was considered, as a decision of great value. In that case 
Lord Chief Justice Lefroy laid it down that, in point of law, it 
would be a perfect absurdity to doubt the legal responsibility of 
a person, who, taking the custody of a child without the 
consent of the guardian, seeks to divest himself of that respon- 
sibility by transferring the child to the custody of another ; and 
continued, “even in the case of chattels a personal responsibility 
is involved in the custody of them, and if transferred to another, 
the owner may sue for their recovery.” And ata later stage 
in their proceedings Mr. Justice Hayes said, “When the court 
can collect from the writ and the return that the party has been 
in illegal custody at a period antecedent to the issuing of the 
writ, it will not rest satisfied with the stereotyped form that at 
the issuing of the writ, or at any time since, the party has not 
been in the possession, custody, or power ; but will insist on the 
person to whom the writ is directed, producing the party, or 
showing that he has lawfully discharged himself of such 
custody.” “This case proved of great assistance to the Court 
of Appeals and also to the courts below, in dealing with 
Dr. Barnardo. 

Lord Justice Cotton agreed that the letters to Madame 
Romand were not such as would probably have the effect 
of inducing the lady to restore the child. He would say no 
more than that. “In fact,” he added, “she was not induced by 
them to give up the child. Then he (Dr. Barnardo) must take 
other and more effectual means of getting her back. If necessary 
be must go abroad to see the lady, and take other means 
according to law of calling upon her to give up the child. It is 
his duty to do so, and he must do it.” 

Dr. Barnardo thus stands very much in the same position as 
he did when, on the 23rd of May, he walked out of the court 
over which Mr. Justice Mathew and Mr. Justice Grantham 
presided, except that he now has five Judges against him 
instead of two, and that he has very materially increased the 
amount of the costs which he has to pay. He has to 
answer interrogatories which will be administered to him 
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on behalf of the mother of the child, Mary Ann Tye. The 
question will then arise whether he has by his efforts towards 
the recovery of the girl purged his contempt, and Lord Justice 
Cotton is of opinion that the question of Dr. Barnardo's 
intention in acting as he did, may then become a material 
consideration with the court. In the meantime, this benevolent 
though misguided gentleman has had the benefit of every doubt, 
and has been treated by his Judges with far more courtesy, 
patience, and indulgence than he at all deserves. Let us hope 
that the tedious litigation he has gone through, and the very 
heavy costs that he is condemned to pay, may prove a useful 
lesson to him and all others who are disposed to place them- 
selves above the law, and to set at naught those whom, through 
poverty and friendlessness, they consider as unable to stand up 
for their rights and their characters. 

It is also as well that Dr. Barnardo should remember that there 
are in the world those who are willing to help the helpless, not 
for the sake of putting money into their own pockets, but out 
of pure Christian charity, and that in the legal profession as 
well as among the clergy, there are those who, like the Catholic 
solicitors and counsel in the present case, are willing to give their 
services for little or nothing to save our poor Catholic children 
from being robbed of their Faith in Dr. Barnardo’s Homes. 


Since the above was written judgment has been given 
against Dr. Barnardo in the Court of Qucen’s Bench in 
another suit. A Catholic woman, married to a Protestant 
husband, had been deserted by him, and being unable to 
support her children, allowed herself to be persuaded by Dr. 
Barnardo to hand over one of them to his care. After some 
time she found means of placing the boy, who was at the time 
ten years of age, where he would be educated as a Catholic, 
and made application for his recovery. Dr. Barnardo refused 
to give him up, and the matter came before the Queen’s Bench 
on Monday, the 22nd of July. The counsel for Dr. Barnardo 
urged that the child was really under the care of a Protestant 
clergyman, who was acting as guardian of the boy, and pro- 
viding for his maintenance out of the funds of some charity 
administered by him, and who thus represented the absent 
father. He asked that this clergyman should be appointed joint 
guardian, and represented that it would be injurious to the 
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boy’s interests to transfer him from a school of one denomina- 
tion to another. 

The court, however, did not think so, and decided that the 
child should be given up to the mother within a week. Mr. 
Justice Day and Mr. Justice Smith agreed that no one had any 
right interfering with the right of the parent to educate a child 
in her own religion: a schoolmaster was simply the agent of 
the parent and acquired no rights of his own over the child. 
This fresh blow to Dr. Barnardo will, it is hoped, teach him to 
keep his hands off Catholic children for the future and will 
check the nefarious system of proselytizing, by which so many 
poor children have been robbed of their inheritance both in 
London and the large manufacturing towns of the North of 
England. 

















The Conversion of Paul Féval. 


-_-—p————— 


WHEN we in England hear the word “conversion,” one of 
two things immediately occurs to our minds. Either we 
suppose it to refer to a turning from Protestantism to the 
Church, or we read it with a smile as being phraseology 
appertaining to those semi-hysterical scenes among a crowd 
of Salvationist or Baptist agitators, who have shouted or 
wailed themselves into a semblance of fictitious repentance. 
But among Catholic nations, this word, and the event which 
it signalizes, is recognized as a very real and genuine portion 
of every-day experience. It means that the lax, the careless, 
the unpractising Christian is brought, perhaps by a sermon, 
or a book, perhaps by some sorrow or trial, perhaps quite 
directly through the prayers of some loving soul longing for 
him, to lead a new life of penitence and fervour. 

So too, we have perhaps been sometimes puzzled by the 
expression fratres conversi, as describing one portion of the 
inmates of a monastery, simply because of this change in 
the meaning of the word that modern heresy has brought in. 
We find it hard to realize that this name is given to those who 
have entered on the higher life at a comparatively late period of 
their lives, instead of being brought up to it from their child- 
hood. In the same way it sounds strange in our ears to hear a 
Catholic, an ordinary man of the world (who would, at any 
stage in his career, probably have asked for a priest, were he 
in danger of death, and whose children were being brought up 
religiously), speak of his own sudden conversion on such a day 
and at such an hour. 

Yet here is the conversion of a man of the world, selt- 
recorded, and as such surely possessed of more than common 
interest. The religious biographies of modern France abound 
in such examples, from Lacordaire, with his 2/ est probable qu'un 
Jour je serait Chrétien, and with his grand apostolate afterwards, 
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down to Henri Lasserre, struck down at the feet of Jesus and 
Mary, by the light of the Grotto of Lourdes, and recording his 
testimony in a work which has done much to propagate devo- 
tion to Mary Immaculate. 

A man in the prime of life, full of youth and vigour, and 
with the somewhat pensive, studious air of the successful 
journalist and author, sat, leaning his head on his hands, 
before a well-worn éritoire, covered with books and papers, 
in his comfortable study, quiet and alone. It was mid-day, 
the hour when in French families, all, young and old, assemble 
for the first time to partake of the substantial “breakfast” 
which takes the place of an English lunch. His children, 
eight in number, awaited the father’s presence, six of them 
being hearty schoolboys and schoolgirls, just at home for the 
mid-day meal from their respective convents and colleges, 
and doubtless forming a lively chorus to the clatter of plates 
which a trim Parisian donne piled at the head of the table. 

Finding that he did not appear, the mother, who was a 
sweet, gentle woman, left the room, and went to her husband’s 
study. 

“Are you not well, dear?” was her first question ; then, 
as he did not answer, she sat down and looked him in the face. 
“Tt is true, then?” she continued, softly. 

“Yes, it is true.” * 

“ Ah, they want to make some changes in your manuscript ? 
Never mind, what does it matter?” 

“It is mot that,” he answered, forcing himself to speak, “it 
is ... that we are ruined!” And taking her two hands in 
his, he told her what had come upon them. How, having 
imprudently, no doubt, placed the whole of his capital in 
a foreign security which yielded high interest, in order to meet 
the growing expenses of their children’s education, he had that 
very day received the news which came upon hundreds of 
French and English investors like a thunderbolt, that “Ottoman 
bonds” were waste paper ... and they were paupers! 

For a moment she turned pale, as she faltered out, “The 
children!” Then, faith rose supreme, and sinking on her 
knees she whispered, “Will you pray with me?” He rose 
and folded his hands mechanically, thinking, if indeed any 
tangible thought took words in his half-stunned brain, “If it 
can do no good, at least it is no harm,” while she repeated 
aloud the Our Father, the Ave Verum, and the Salve Regina. 
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Then, before rising, she threw her arms round him and kissed 
him, with so contented a face that he felt half aggrieved, and 
wished he had not been “so complaisant” as to yield to her 
request. However, they went downstairs together, and one 
of his little girls running up to him, laughed out, “ Oh, father, 
you are making a face just like what I make when I am going 
to cry!” 

The children went off to school ; the father sat on, thinking, 
thinking, in that desolate blankness of utter despair over what 
was to come next. They were living in comfort, not to say 
luxury: children at expensive schools, well-trained servants, 
a handsomely-furnished house, an income of about £3,000 
per annum earned by his pen, and by the labour of years; 
and now all, all was gone at one blow! 

By-and-bye his wife returned to him, and sitting by his 
side, began to question him. 

“ Have you any work to do?” 

He shook his head sadly. “Shall I ever work again?” 

“Then, if it does not vex you, dear, tell me a little more. 
How much have we left—at least, about how much?” 

“ Nothing—absolutely nothing.” 

Nothing left! they could scarcely realize the fact. Let 
any of my readers picture it to themselves. A well-furnished 
house, a staff of servants, a family of children, everything which 
is embraced in the term “current expenses,” the more easy 
the circumstances, the greater the blow, all this . . . to come 
suddenly to a full stop, in the very stream and everyday routine 
of life. Perhaps in years to come he might regain some few 
thousands of francs by unremitting toil, but in the meanwhile— 
what? And here his wife’s soft whisper fell upon his ear, 
“There is a God who sees the wound of thy heart.” 

But that wound was as yet too recent, the blank too dark, 
to accept of such consoling words. As he afterwards said 
of himself, in words which every one of us may well ponder, 
“T was living according to the law of God”—living, that is, 
a blameless life as the world would reckon it—“ yet without 
pre-aqccupying myself about God, . . . at the door of the 
sanctuary, but outside. This position is of all others the most 
perilous, because it is not open to remorse. I was quite at ease 
there, outside God, nothing tempted me to enter in; and this 
peaceable indifference is like an untroubled sleep—the last 
hour may awaken it, in truth, but who can answer for his last 
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hour? Indifference, in itself, may be, and often is, the most 
certain of condemnations !” 

At last, when his fevered brain, which seemed as if it could 
not feel the want of God, yet could not rest without Him, 
wanting all else, had unavailingly reviewed and rejected every 
project of hope, the words escaped him, “ What would you do, 
in my place?” She answered swiftly and decidedly, “In your 
place I should go to confession!” 

It was not a new thought, this that the watchful wife thus 
enunciated. He knew that she had long been praying that 
he might make a good confession, and even, fearing the effect 
of too much urgency, her confessor had advised her not to 
mention the subject without grave necessity. But he as yet 
was reluctant to take this decided step, which meant—taking 
a stand on God’s side. He had come from a Breton home, 
and from parents who were not only pious, but saintly in their 
lives; and the home of his childhood was filled with such an 
atmosphere of -holiness that once, when he was in trouble, he 
acknowledged that he dared not go there, knowing that he 
should hear only of God. And he had left that home as a 
youth, without name or fortune, thrown himself into the great 
vortex of Parisian life, and won gold and renown by years 
of hard work and unremitting devotion to a literary career. 
At the moment of which ave write, he stood conspicuous before 
the world as Paul Feéval, one of the most successful novelists 
of the day, a favourite at Court, a contemporary and almost 
rival of Dumas, Hugo, Flaubert, and the rest, at least as regards 
popularity, his works translated into twenty different languages, 
and running through hundreds of editions, and his income 
from this source alone, averaging, as we have said, over £3,000 
a year. 

He had been indifferent all his life to religion, in spite 
of the prayers of his mother, the exhortations of his holy elder 
brother, and the influence of a devout and loving wife; and 
his First Communion had, up to this time, been his last— 
the old story in France! True, his works had never been 
tainted with the immorality and uncleanness which has made 
the very name of “novel” in France a thing to be doubted 
of and feared ; still they would not have received the acclama- 
tions they had done, but for a certain harmony with the 
prevailing taste of the time ; and for a novelist to be a Catholic 
in anything but name, was to condemn himself to obscurity 
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and contempt. His confréres treated his lack of violent 
irreligion with indulgence, “because,” they said, “he was 
a Breton,” and Bretons always kept some remnant of faith, 
even involuntarily ;. but he knew, when the savings of years had 
been swept from him at one blow, that his only means of 
making such a fresh start in life as to keep his head above 
water, was to pander to the popular taste more than he had 
hitherto done, by a more unrestrained style of writing and 
morality. That temptation came to him in fullest force, as he 
lay tossing sleeplessly in his bed on the following’ night, and 
he had strength enough to cast it from him, although, and this 
added poignancy to the sting, he had lately learned from his 
publisher that his old powers of fascination were growing 
feebler, and unable to cope with the growing taste for prurient 
sensationalism. 

At length, in an undecided and fluctuating state of mind, he 
went off to talk to the good Jesuit who was one of the heads of 
the school where his boys were being taught, and confessor to 
his wife; and to tell him the painful news of their ruined 
fortunes. They talked, and the priest knew instinctively that 
the hour of grace was come. “Tell me the story of your First 
Communion,” he said to him, “you have often promised to do so.” 

“Oh, not now, Father, it is too late; see, it is nearly our 
dinner-hour, and I have eaten nothing yet to-day.” 

“ Nevertheless, stay with me,” urged the priest, “you shall 
have some food here.” 

“Oh, nonsense!” laughed his visitor. 

The priest still signed to him to stay, murmuring as if to 
himself, “It is the day—and the hour!” 

“Tam a prisoner, am I?” smiled Féval, moving towards the 
door. 

His questioner made way for him, slowly and reluctantly ; 
then, as his hand was on the door, unable to repress the rising 
emotion, the priest burst forth: “The hour is past and gone! 
Let me clasp your hand, at least, for if you go now, you will 
never return. I have prayed to your dead, and they have not 
heard me!” Then, holding his hand in a despairing clasp, “I 
wa$ wrong to ask you for the story of your past life... . I knew 
it already!” 

“Impossible!” and in spite of himself, Féval turned back 
and began to question and talk. The memory of his child- 
hood’s home, and above all, of his First Communion, were 
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things so cherished by him, that he never bore an allusion to 
them. All the first fervours of those wondrous days, when he 
had for the first time knelt before the altar, all the tender piety 
of sisters and mother, the manly sanctity of his devoted elder 
brother, about whose name many touching memories circled, 
which we cannot enter upon here; all this explained to those 
who knew the fact, that when this recent friend, belonging to 
his new, modern, middle-aged Parisian life, suddenly uttered 
names from the dead past, the armour of reserve in which Féval 
_ had so rigorously clothed himself was broken through, and when 

the priest spoke of one who had left them to enter the religious 
life, . . . “her name is Mother St. Charles, but in the world she 
was called Mdle. Clémence Loirier. . . .” 

“Clémence!” he cried, “Charles! Charles! Charles!” And, 
scarcely knowing what he did, a burst of tears choked his voice, 
while the good priest, holding up his crucifix, cried, “ Behold the 
God of Love! the God of Sacrifice! Behold the God of 
Charles, whom Charles strove to imitate! My son, go down on 
your knees!” 

“T did not kneel, I 7e/ down,” he relates, “with a great sigh 
of relief as though a burden was being lifted from me.” The 
priest pointed to a prie-dieu in the room, and, as he knelt beside 
it, recited in his name the Confiteor, which the penitent had 
forgotten and could not repeat. —Then—“ My son,” he said, “ you 
cannot yet make your confession, but tell me now that you give 
yourself to God with all your heart.” 

“With all my heart I desire to belong to God, Father,” 
repeated his penitent, slowly and reverently as a vow. 

It was all so simple, so childlike; a prodigal son returning to 
his Father in Heaven; and when, radiant with joy, the good priest 
pushed him from the door with a gay “Bon soir et a demain,” 
Paul heard, from behind its closed portals, the shepherd’s voice 
going up in joyous notes, chanting the Ze Deum ; and all along 
the road homewards something seemed to laugh within him with 
the words, “I love God. I will love Him,” until at length he fell 
into his wife’s arms and whispered in her ear, “It is done! I 
love God! I belong to God!” 

One is reluctant to break the spell of that first cry of super- 
natural gladness which knit these two hearts still more closely 
in one, to each other, and to the Infinite Heart of Love. But 
his own words flow on irresistibly, thought upon thought coming 
swiftly and sweetly still. 
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“What a contrast between this night and the preceding 
one! I had Jesus reconciled at my bedside, and I confided to 
Him, with serene faith, the future of our children. . . . I cannot 
call myself resigned, for resignation presupposes a struggle, and 
I had had no struggle, nothing but a supernatural calm.” 

Then came his Confession and Communion, the second 
Communion of his life; and after that, taking a yet unfinished 
novel from his desk, he wrote upon the half-filled page these 
words: “This unfinished page is written by my other self, it 
seems to me a hundred years ago. . . . I cannot finish it.” 

And with these words he closed the old life. 

And what of the new life which dawned on that eventful 
afternoon, when the ray of grace so effectually touched his 
heart? From the successful novelist and courted dramatist, 
Paul Féval became the knight-errant and chosen champion of 
Catholicism for the next ten years, developing new fire and 
eloquence in the defence of the Jesuits, the priesthood, the 
various topics and difficulties of the day, and above all, of his 
beloved devotion to the Sacré Caeur. He revised and republished 
his former works, destroying as far as possible the old editions 
lest they should do harm, and that he might gain nothing 
himself by the process, he refused to benefit by the sale of the 
loose sheets, which were sold as usual to tobacconists and other 
shops for wrappers, but gave every sou to the poor. Indeed, he 
gave the first-fruits of every payment in charity, and the whole 
proceeds of one of the most successful of his pamphlets to the 
building fund for the great National Church of the Sacred 
Heart at Montmartre. 

A touching passage occurs in this same pamphlet, which, 
giving as it does expression to what we may almost term a new 
phase in almsgiving, we cannot refrain from reproducing here. 


A fortnight ago I was finishing this book, when I learned from the 
triumphant clamours of some anti-religious papers, that the subscriptions 
to the Veu National were steadily decreasing. ‘The thought then came 
to me to write this . . . with a view of making an offering to the Sacred 
Heart. And, as I wrote, another thought came to me; I said to myself 
that,, according to the Word of God, whosoever divulges the good 
which he has done, has already received his reward in this world ; 
therefore I determined to make a twofold offering ; first of the payment 
which I should receive for my work, and then of my eternal recompense 
in the next world, so that I might thus win the right to say to others, 
“You have given, give yet more.” 
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It was this “twofold offering” which produced no less than 
seventy thousand francs for the benefit of the rising Eglise du 
Sacré Ceur—a magnificent result for a brochure sold at 
twenty-five cents per copy, but counted as little by him who 
wrote that 

The sacrifice of the drop of water or the mouthful of bread, 
offered by the poor, is of untold value indeed, but the rich man 
cannot get off so easily ; As offering must cost him dear, and moreover 
must bring to himself as little glory or benefit as possible. 


And to those who feared that the building might be 
destroyed and their work wasted, he cried, 


If you fear lest the sanctuary should fall, give all the more, give 
profusely, give wildly, . . . and be glad if you may even pour out and 
Jose your gifts, like the Magdalen, who, as Jesus said, held the Jdeffer 
part! 


Yes, it was no half-hearted conversion, this of the eager and 
enthusiastic novelist. He accepted smilingly, even joyfully, the 
many slights and sneers which as a matter of course greeted his 
changed life, and seemed almost to invite comment and condem- 
nation from his former associates. One day, meeting one of 
these, he told him that he had now become a practising 
Catholic. 

“Well, I am hardly surprised,” answered his friend, “for you 
are a Breton, and that explains it. You have an archeological 
heart, attracted by the things of the past, and you cling to your 
ancient God as you do to your ancient king, ... but at all 
events you will never fall so low as to believe in La Salette and 
Lourdes, and what they call the Sacred Heart... !” 

How often the same words have been said to many an 
English convert! In this instance, however, they had a totally 
contrary effect on the hearer’s mind from anything his questioner 
had anticipated. Féval had led so purely secular a life that he 
had never, save as a passing allusion, even heard of Lourdes and 
La Salette; but when he went home that night he said to his 
wife, “ Tell me, you who know all about such things, what are 
Lourdes and La Salette? She opened her prayer-book, and took 
therefrom a picture of Mary, with her face hidden in her two 
hands, weeping—Mary weeping over France! “There!” she 
said, “it is that /” 

: The thought here hinted at was followed up in fullest 
devotion. Lourdes and La Salette, to which “he could not fall 
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so low,” became names of love and veneration to him, while the 
devotion to the Sacred Heart touched still more nearly the close 
of his life. He was asked to join a parochial pilgrimage to the 
provisional chapel of the great National Shrine which was to be 
built at Montmartre, and after the ceremony of presenting an 
ex-voto, Féval was introduced to its first chaplain, the Rev. Pére 
Hervé, who, seeing his eyes wet with tears of emotion, begged 
him to write an account of the proceedings for a Catholic paper. 
He sent a glowing one, and his name being divulged in a foot- 
note, proclaimed to the whole world that Féval the novelist was 
un convertt. 

From this time until the day of his death, the Church of the 
Veu National was his joy and his devotion. He made offering 
after offering to its building fund, wrote eloquent appeals on its 
behalf, and left the house in which they had installed themselves 
on their reverse of fortune to take up his abode nearer the 
shrine of his devotion ; at the foot of the hill, that he might 
give himself the “ mortification” of a daily ascent, and not too 
near, because “he was not holy enough” for a closer approach. 
Here he penned the many articles and pamphlets which vied 
with Louis Veuillot’s stirring diatribes from week to week, here 
he received the little coterie of friends, Chinchelle, Biné, Veuillot, 
Buet, who still remained to him, and here, while at work on the 
last of his books, a grand design, entitled, Les Péres de la Patrie, 
in which he proposed to sketch the lives and work of all the 
great founders of Christianity in France, a sudden stroke of 
apoplexy crippled him. For five long years he lingered, a helpless 
invalid, nursed by the Brothers of St. John of God, and at length, 
his devoted wife having preceded him to the tomb, he entered 
on that new life for which he had so long prepared, on March 8, 
1887. 
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THE irrepressible Dr. Littledale is in the field again with 
a work entitled Petrine Claims: It may or may not be destined 
to receive a formal and complete reply. In a certain sense 
Providence is undeniably on the side of the big battalions. 
Catholics cannot hope to keep up to the end a battle of replies 
and rejoinders with an army of writers and readers so much 
more numerous than their own. Moreover, this new book 
contains little else than a réchauffé, dished up with indescribable 
legal sauce, of. familiar misrepresentations which have already 
been convincingly dealt with by Father Ryder and others, 
In any case, a formal answer is not now intended. We shall 
not be concerned directly with results, but confine ourselves 
to a slight study of certain methods which characterize Petrine 
Claims, and are recommended by the author as peculiarly fitted 
to lead to the discovery of truth. 

The Preface describes the book as “solely occupied with 
the legal aspect of the claim laid by the Papacy to sovereign 
authority over the Church Universal,” and announces that 
“the principles laid down by the Roman Catholic law have 
been applied throughout to guide the inquiry, and determine 
the conclusions on purely legal grounds, as open to less dispute, 
and admitting less evasion, than the theological treatment 
of the controversy has usually proved.” This sounds most 
satisfactory. English people have a great opinion of the power 
of legal methods to extract truth, and as the author is an LL.D. 
and D.C.L., he would seem to be one who can be trusted with 
their conduct. On the other hand, Catholics cannot reasonably 
object to be tried by principles which their own canon law has 
sanctioned. 

Let us say at once, that if this were a bond fide offer, we 
should not decline it: that on the contrary we should welcome 


1 The Petrine Claims. A Critical Inquiry. By Richard Frederick Littledale, 
LL.D., D.C.L. London: Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 1889. 
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such conditions with alacrity. Our constant complaint against 
assailants of the Catholic position has ever been that they 
overwhelm us with immense masses of ad captandum arguments, 
and will not consent. to thresh out one point at a time; that 
they trade on ambiguities of expression, and will not accept 
a carefully defined issue; that they give er parte versions of 
disputed facts, and will not consider seriously the evidence we 
bring against them ; that they show no concern to be thorough, 
and conspicuously disregard points of material importance. A 
rigid application of genuine legal methods is just the means 
to correct these and the like vagaries, nor could we desire 
any sounder legal methods than those of our own canon law. 
If Dr. Littledale had really propounded and applied them, he 
would deserve our thanks. Unfortunately, he has done nothing 
of the kind. The new methods are only the old and defective 
ones in a new dress, All that is legal about them is a certain 
mystifying glamour of legal phraseology drawn from the 
Corpus Juris, which he mostly misunderstands, and even within 
the limit of his understanding, mostly misrepresents. This 
is a comprehensive charge, but it can be justified to the letter. 

At the commencement of the book we are given a list 
of seven rules with minute references to the places in the Corpus 
Juris from which they are supposed to come. It is necessary 
to transcribe the passage at length, in order that readers may 
survey the list in its entirety, and become impressed with 
a due sense of reverence for the author's legal acumen : 


For the Roman claims, then, to have any firm basis, this evidence 
must establish, clearly and expressly, and not by mere possible implica- 
tion and inference, the following points : 

1. That St. Peter was given by Christ a primacy, not of honour or 
rank alone, but of direct and sovereign jurisdiction over all the other 
Apostles. 

2. That this primacy was not limited to St. Peter’s person only for 
his life-time, but was conferred on him with power to bequeath it to his 
SUCCESSOTS... 

It is our business now to examine the charter, conveyance, and 
exercise of that which in the language of modern Roman theologians is 
called the “ Privilege of Peter.” The reason why the proof of it needs 
to be express and clear is because privilege, being a private exception to 
the usual public course of law, either in the form of exception from some 
burden generally imposed, or of enjoyment of some benefit generally 
withheld, is essentially an invidious thing, and requires fuller proof than 
any other right before it can be allowed as valid. Consequently, the 
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Roman canon law (by which an exclusively Roman claim cannot reason- 
ably, or even plausibly, refuse to be tested) has laid down the following 
broad rules (among others) to govern all cases of the sort : 

1. The authoritative document containing the privilege must be 
produced. (Decret. Greg. 1X., lib. v. tit. xxxiii.) 

2. Its wording must be certain and manifest, not obscure or 
doubtful. (Decret. Greg. IX., lib. v. tit. xl. 25.) 

3. It must be construed in the most strict and literal sense. (Reg. 
Juris, vi. and xxviii; Fagnan., De Past. e¢ Prelat. 7; Zypeus, De 
Privil. Consult.) 

4. If personal, it follows the person (not the office) ; and it dies with 
the person named in it. (Boniface VIII. De Regulis Juris, reg. vii.) 

5. It may not be extended to any other person, because of identity 
or similarity of reason, unless such extension be expressly named in it. 
(Decret. Greg. IX., lib. v. tit. xxxiii. 9.) 

6. It may not be so interpreted as to deny, interfere with, or 
encroach upon the rights and privileges of another. (Decret. Greg. IX., 
lib. v. tit. xxxiii. 4.) 

7. It is forfeited by any excess or abuse in its exercise. (Decret. ii. 
xi. 3. Ix.) 

Let us now examine the evidence of Holy Scripture, not mainly 
from a theological point of view, but rather from a legal one, as the 
principal document tendered in proof of claim. Our Lord's charter to 
St. Peter is held to be contained in three clauses of the Gospel. [He 
here quotes Matt. xvi. 17—19; Luke xxii. 31, 32; John xxi. 15—17.] 
This is the sum of the charter, &c.! 


In order that the application made by the author of these 
seven rules may be distinctly understood, it is desirable to 
transcribe also at length a summary found at the end of the 
book, the several propositions of which correspond to those 
of the list just given: 


To sum up: the points successively raised, and (it is submitted) 
proved, in the foregoing inquiry, are as follows : 

1. That the claim to teach and rule the Church Universal, as of 
privilege, in virtue of a special inheritance from St. Peter, made on behalf 
of the Popes of Rome, does not satisfy any one of the seven conditions 
required by Roman canon law in all cases of privilege. For, 

(2) No document constituting them such heirs, and annexing the 
privilege to the inheritance, is produced, or so much as thought to have 
ever existed. 

(6) The document alleged as conferring this privilege upon St. Peter 
himself, is not certain and manifest in wording for this purpose, but 
obscure and enigmatic; so as to have been diversely interpreted from 
the earliest to the latest time since its promulgation. 


1 Petrine Claims, pp. 5—7- 
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(c) When strictly and literally construed, it contains no express gift 
of either teaching or ruling authority; which accordingly cannot be 
legally read into it. 

(@) It is exclusively personal in wording, and is therefore limited to 
St. Peter singly. 

(e) It contains no clause contemplating or empowering its extension 
to any other person than St. Peter. 

(f) The interpretation actually put upon it by Ultramontanes, denies, 
interferes with, and encroaches upon, the rights and privileges of all 
other Patriarchs, Metropolitans, and Bishops of the Church Universal. 

(g) It has been habitually exercised with excess and abuse, and has 
thus been long since forfeited, assuming that it ever existed. 

The recapitulation continues, but our concern with it stops 
here. We have now to examine into this statement, which to a 
lawyer, whether ecclesiastical or civil, will probably have already 
been deemed suspicious, but to others may well bear the 
appearance of a candid scientific definition of the issue and the 
appropriate methods for determining it. As we are anxious 
that each point, both of the statement and of our criticism, 
should be capable of verification, we had better begin by 
supplying some directions how to find the references to the 
canon law. Dr. Littledale has omitted to do this, which is a 
pity, as without directions uninitiated readers are likely to give 
up as hopeless the search into these unknown mazes. By the 
canon law, then, is meant the law by which the Catholic Church 
governs her children in spiritual things. It embraces a great 
mass of legislation, ancient and modern, and of this the ancient 
portion was codified between the twelfth and fourteenth 
centuries. The code is called the Corpus Juris, and is what 
Protestants exclusively understand when they refer to the canon 
law. It consists of the following parts: (1) The Decretum of 
Gratian, one half of the whole. This was compiled by a person 
of that name, chiefly, though not exclusively, out of the 
previous legislation of the Church, and we may remark by the 
way, although the remark has no bearing on the present inquiry, 
that this division of the Corpus Juris has never received any 
authorization as a code: each item in its contents stands in 
regard of authority on its own intrinsic merits or demerits.” 


1 Op. cit. pp. 340, 341. 

2 For this reason the Decretum is called a part of the Corpus Juris in a literary 
rather than in a legal sense. ‘‘ The Decretum of Gratian, although it is known to 
have been several times emendated under the care of the Roman Pontiffs, Aas not the 
force and weight of law: indeed it is acknowledged by all, that whatever is contained 
in it has just so much authority, as it would have had from its own nature, if it had 
never been inserted in Gratian’s collection.” (Bened. XIV. De Synod. |. vii. c. 15, n. 6.) 
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Since Dr. Littledale appeals to it but once, namely, as furnishing 
his seventh rule, it is enough to say that his reference is to the 
sixtieth chapter of the third guestion of the eleventh cause of 
the second fart. (2) The Decretals of Gregory the Ninth form 
the second principal division. They contain decretal letters 
of Popes subsequent to the time of Gratian, concluding with 
Gregory’s own. There are five books subdivided first into ¢ztles 
and then into chapters. All except two of Dr. Littledale’s refer- 
ences are to the Decretals of Gregory. (3) The sixth (volume) 
of Decretals, commonly called the Sextus, was added by 
Boniface the Eighth, and is subdivided into five dooks, and 
again into ztles and chapters. At the extreme end of its contents 
is a collection of eighty-eight Regule Juris. To these Dr. Little- 
dale refers twice, viz., as authority for his third and fourth rules. 
(4), (5),- (6) There still remain three more main divisions, of 
which Dr. Littledale makes no use, but which may be mentioned 
for the sake of completeness. They are the Clementine of 
Clement the Fifth, the Extravagantes of John the Twenty- 
second, and the Extravagantes Communes. These codify later 
accessions of legislation. After them there has been no further 
successful attempt to codify. It only remains to add that the 
Decretals of Gregory the Ninth, the Sextus of Boniface the 
Eighth, and the Clementines of Clement the Fifth—not, how- 
ever, the Extravagantes«have been clothed with authority as 
codes. On this account authority attaches not only to the 
chapters, but also to their superscriptions. At the same time, 
since the purpose of these superscriptions is to summarize the 
contents of the chapters which they head, they must be inter- 
preted in connexion with the latter. 

After these preliminary directions we can pass to the inquiry, 
and since it will assist to the readier understanding of our 
criticisms, we shall not hesitate to transcribe again separately 
each article in the list of rules as it comes up for review. 

At the first outset our assailant indulges in a verbal sophism 
of essential moment. He starts with a term of ambiguous 
signification, and, trading on the ambiguity, assumes that the 
Papal authority can be treated as a matter of “ Privilege” in 
the specific and technical sense of the word. He says: 


It is our business now to examine the charter, conveyance, and 
exercise of that which in the language of modern Roman theologians is 
called the “ Privilege of Peter.” The reason why the proof of it needs 
to be express and clear is because privilege being a private exception to 
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the usual public course of law, either in the form of exemption from 
some burden generally imposed, or of enjoyment of some benefit 
generally withheld is essentially an invidious thing, and requires fuller 
proof before it can be allowed as valid.! 


Privilege in the technical legal sense is correctly defined as 
“a private exception granted to those who would otherwise be 
subject to the ordinary public course of law.” In extra-legal 
usage, however, the term bears a more general signification, and 
denotes simply “the possession of a peculiar right.” In this 
generic sense it describes the condition of a ruler as well as 
that of a favoured subject, and it is in the generic sense only that 
Catholic theologians speak of the “ Privilege of Peter.” In the 
specific sense the term would be most inappropriate. A grant 
of privilege in the specific and legal sense is an exception from 
the ordinary course of law ; because it regards directly the good 
of the individual or part, and only indirectly and ultimately, if at 
all, that of the whole community. Assignment to an office of rule 
belongs on the contrary to “the usual public course of law ;” 
because it regards primarily and directly the good of the 
governed, and only in a secondary degree, nor necessarily at all, 
the good of the holder. The ruler is for the people, not for 
himself. Now no Catholic ever suggested that the Papacy was 
instituted in order that it might be a personal benefit of St. Peter 
and his successors, carved for them out of the good of the 
Church. The title in which the Popes glory—“ Servant of the 
servants of God”—is a direct assertion of the contrary. They 
are for the Church, because a supreme ruler is one of the 
Church’s prime necessities ; in order that she may preserve her 
unity of communion. If the office is such that it could be 
accorded to St. Peter as a personal reward of faith, this is only 
so far forth as a noble spirit finds its gratification in supreme acts 
of devotion to the common good. Obviously rules applicable to 
grants of exemption from common burdens are not necessarily 
applicable to the commissions by which governors are appointed 
to their office. Rather the rules required in the two cases are 
likely to be of an opposite character ; and in fact very few of 
those which Dr. Littledale enunciates, even when read in their 
genuine form, are applicable to the case of a ruler’s commission. 
Thus the effect of this initial sophism is to place the whole 
argument on a false basis, and to relieve us from the necessity, 
of taking any notice of the rules which follow. Nevertheless, it 


1 Vide supra, p. 499. 
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will be beneficial to examine them. They will at least afford us 
an insight into Dr. Littledale’s qualifications. Let us grant then, 
for the sake of argument, that the Papacy can be treated as a 
matter of privilege in the specific sense, and see if even upon 
these terms it gets fair play from its assailant. 


His first rule is this: 


The authoritative document containing the privilege must be pro- 
duced. (Decret. Greg. IX., lib. v. tit. xxxiii.) 


This alleged rule is cited principally in order to enable the 
author afterwards to reject as inadmissible any evidence for 
the Supremacy lying outside the text of Holy Scripture. What 
then is to be said about it? Objection must first be taken 
to the insufficiency of the reference. There are thirty-three 
chapters -in title xxxiii, and the reader, anxious to verify, 
should not have been compelled to toil through them all. If 
chapter vii. is the one intended, its superscription does indeed 
say that “judgment is not to be passed on privileges until 
their tenour has been inspected,” but the superscription must 
be interpreted by the chapter which it summarizes, and the 
chapter merely gives directions to be observed in a particular 
case: it does not enunciate a general law. Where the privilege 
has been given in the form of a written instrument, and the 
instrument is still extant, common sense requires that it be 
employed to settle disputes about the range of the grant. It 
is quite another thing to require in all cases of privilege 
whatever the reception and preservation of a written instrument 
as a condition essential to a valid acquirement and maintenance. 
We desire to be candid with our “ canonist,” and will direct him 
to Schmalzgrueber,! where he will find references to the Corpus 
Juris, which are much more to his purpose, and which do 
undeniably establish that with a limited class of privileges a 
written instrument is a condition of validity. Unfortunately he 
will also find that this class is one created by the provisions of 
positive law, not by the nature of things. The Popes may 
impose, if they think fit, a limit of this sort on one or more 
branches of their own administration, but they have neither 
the power nor the desire to make it binding, whether retro- 
spectively or prospectively, on the Divine Founder of the 
Church. 

Passing from the rule to the contemplated application, we 


1 Tome V. p. 2, pp. 67, seq. 
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may feel confident that the conveyance of the Primacy to 
St. Peter was not accompanied by any written document. It 
is quite ridiculous to imagine, that if a conveyance of the kind 
was made when our Lord spoke to him those solemn words at 
Czsarea Philippi, or those equally solemn words afterwards 
in the Supper-room and on the shores of the Lake of Genne- 
saret, He must necessarily have delivered along with the words 
a written certification of the appointment. Yet it is to this 
absurdity that Dr. Littledale’s marvellous law would lead us. 
For the record in Holy Scripture is just a record written many 
years after the words were intended to take effect, and, although 
evidence, could in no sense be accounted as the original and 
formal documentary certificate. However, it is certainly evidence, 
and we notoriously accept it as such. We offer to show that 
it is evidence decisively sustaining the claims of the Roman 
Pontiffs. What we refuse to allow is that simultaneous evidence, 
whether direct from the continuous belief of the faithful, or 
indirect from uninterrupted possession and user, is not equally 
admissible, even if not written down in any document of formal 
authority. And in the same way we refuse to allow to Dr. 
Littledale that, because no contemporary direct evidence in 
writing has been preserved to us of the selection by St. Peter 
of Rome for his episcopate, and of the line of Roman Pontiffs 
as successors to his Primacy, we are not entitled to accept 
these two facts as indisputably historical and indisputably valid 
in point of law, on the faith of the uniform tradition to that 
effect which asserts itself on all sides as soon as it begins to 
obtain articulate voice. These and similar things we refuse 
to allow him: and after the break-down of his first rule, he will 
find it hard to extract from the canon law any means of com- 
pelling us. 

His second rule of law for the treatment of privileges is 
this : 


Its wording must be certain and manifest, not obscure or doubtful. 
(Decret. Greg. IX., lit. v. tit. xl. 25.) 


There is an important difference between the wording of this 
rule and of its original in the Decretals. It will have to be 
pointed out: but we may first consider the rule in the form given. 
It is comparatively unobjectionable, yet open to a misconstruction 
of which its author is apparently desirous to avail himself. 
The obscurity of a charter may go to the length of rendering 
VOL, LXVI. Il 
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all or any of its provisions absolutely indeterminate, or it may 
only lie upon the surface and be removable on application 
of appropriate literary and legal tests. When there is not 
obscurity of the lesser sort, disputes do not come into court at 
all; when the obscurity does not reach the greater degree, the 
disputes which come into court can be settled. Thus, then, 
the rule is sound if it only seeks to require of us (what we are 
willing and accustomed to show) that the Petrine texts are clear 
enough to yield a determinate sense to the proper tests. It is 
unsound if it claims to set aside the certainty of the true 
interpretation, merely because persons interested in disregarding 
it are able to devise plausible means of explaining it away: or 
again, because Fathers, who are unanimous over the substance 
of the sense, vary a little among themselves as to the precise 
way in which it arises out of the grammatical collocation of the 
words. — 

Now for the misquotation. Dr. Littledale has substituted 
the word “doubtful” for the word “captious.” The Decretal 
says that “a privilege, being a law, should not be obscure or 
captious, but certain and manifest.” The two litigants, whose 
dispute is under consideration, have each his own interpretation 
of a slightly ambiguous phrase in the instrument. Pope 
Innocent rejects one of the alternatives on the ground that it 
makes out the grant of privilege to have been “obscure and 
captious.” His decision” is worth the attention of Anglican 
canonists. We and they have each an approved interpretation 
of the Petrine texts. According to ours they confer upon the 
Apostle a distinct and intelligible authority. According to 
theirs nothing at all definite is conferred ; and certainly nothing 
to differentiate him from the rest and involve a personal reward 
of the faith in which he is declared to excel the rest. In 
other words, the import of the words according to us is certain | 





and manifest: according to Dr. Littledale and his associates, 
obscure and captious. 
Let us pass on to his third rule : 


It must be construed in the most strict and literal sense. (Reg. Juris, 
vi. and xxviii: Fagnan. De Past. et Prelat.; Zypeus, De Privil. Consult.) 


By “Reg. Juris” should be meant the Regula Juris (Rules of 
Law), 2 Sexto, z.¢, in the sixth volume of Decretals added by 
Boniface the Eighth to the five of Gregory the Ninth. Of these 
rules the sixth is, “No one is obliged to do the impossible ;” 
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the twenty-eighth, “ Provisions which overstep the common law 
are not to be extended to like cases.” Nor is Dr. Littledale’s 
rule to be found anywhere else among the eighty-eight which 
form this collection. So far then we have again blundering over 
the references in Dr. Littledale’s usual fashion. Fagnani de 
Past.et Prelat. should presumably be read Faguani de Postulatione 
Prelatorum. Fagnani does say that matter of exemption is 
of strict interpretation, and so it is; but the term does not 
cover the whole category of privilege. Dr. Littledale has fallen 
into a two-fold error. He has extended a rule which does exist 
beyond its legitimate domain, and he has also failed to under- 
stand what is the real meaning of the rule in itself. It will be 
convenient to deal first with the last-mentioned error. The 
primary consideration for the interpreter is one common to all 
privileges as well as to all laws—the proper force of the words 
used in the grant. “In the interpretation of privileges,” says 
Schmalzgrueber, “the proper force of the words is to be preserved, 
as far as possible.”* This applies, and exclusively applies, to 
the substance of the grant. Either the words of the grant 
according to their proper meaning are determinative, and then 
they establish the law or privilege; or they are indeterminative 
and they fail to establish it. But after the existence of the privi- 
lege in respect to its substance has been ascertained there may 
still remain a doubt about the: exact extent of its provisions. 
Let us take a case inthe concrete. A person holds the privilege 
of a domestic oratory. According to its terms, the obligation 
of hearing the Sunday Mass can be fulfilled in the oratory by 
the recipient of the privilege and his family. So far all is clear, 
but how much does the notion of a family include? Does it 
include children, servants, out-door servants, visitors who are 
relatives, visitors who are not relatives, visitors who make a long 
stay, visitors who make a short stay? Here are ambiguities of 
signification which are covered or not covered by the grant 
according as we give a liberal or a strict interpretation to the 
word “family.” Since the grant itself does not state what kind 
of interpretation is to prevail, recourse must be had to some 
general principle. Such a one is given in the Regule Juris, 
“Things hateful (ze, prejudicial) are to be restricted (2.¢., inter- 


1“ Ou exorbitant a jure communi nequaquam sunt trahenda ad consequentiam.” 
We translate ‘‘ jus commune” by ‘common law.” Thus taken it is the law affecting 
the general community and not an exceptional class. It is antithetic to ‘ private” 
not, as among English civil lawyers, to ‘‘ statute” law. 

* Tom. v. p. 2, p. 105. 
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preted strictly), things favourable are to be extended”! (zz., 
interpreted liberally). This, however, by itself is not enough, 
What is favourable to one party may be prejudicial to another. 
In the illustration, given the right to fulfil the Sunday obligation 
in the oratory is favourable to the holder of the privilege, but 
prejudicial to the common law enunciated at Trent, that Mass 
be not said in private houses.? Consequently various cases are 
considered in detail by the law and by canonists, and are 
determined to be “odiosa” or “favorabilia” according as the 
former or the latter characteristic is deemed, by a prudent 
estimate, to predominate. We are now concerned only with 
privileges: it will be sufficient therefore to give the accepted 
conclusion as to the prejudicial or favourable character of these. 
The compendious statement of a living canonist of repute may 
be taken as evidence. 

(Interpretation) is s¢ricf in the case of privileges which are durden- 
some, opposed to the common law, or prejudicial to the interests of a third 
party; and is Ziberal in the case of those contained in the Corpus Juris, 
not opposed to the common law (preter jus) provided they are not attended 
with injury (to the community), remunerative, granted motu proprio if 
without the clause “s7 nzhil obstet:” for this is the force of the rule 
“ favours are to be enlarged.” * 


After what has already been said, most of this state- 
ment is at once intelligible, but two phrases need expla- 
nation. Whatever is in the Corpus Juris is understood to be in 
the interests of the common law, and therefore is altogether 
favourable. The term motu proprio signifies that the sovereign 
takes upon himself responsibility for the facts, and is not merely 
relying on the representations of the petitioner. The phrase- 
ology of a grant given after this manner is to be taken as well- 
considered ; had the grantor meant to restrict he could have 
done it. The same reason applies, in addition to that already 
given, to the privileges contained in the Corpus Juris ; that is, 
in the part of it which has authority as a code. They are 
deemed to be well considered and known to the governing 
power. 

All this may seem caviar to the general reader, but Dr. Little- 
dale has invoked the principle and it is necessary to show how it 
replies to him. Every one of the reasons enumerated as causing 


1 **Odia sunt restringenda favores ampliandi.” (Leg. Juris in Sexto, n. xv.) 
3 Sess. xxii. Decr. De observ. et vitand. in celebr. Misse. 
3 Sanguinetti, Jar7s Ecclestastict Privati Institutiones. Rome. 1884, p. 72. 
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a privilege to be matter for liberal interpretation is present in 
the “Privilege of Peter.” We are speaking, of course, on the 
supposition that it can be lowered at all to the rank of privilege 
in the legal sense. The “Privilege of Peter” is contained in 
Holy Scripture, which pre-eminently bears to our Lord the 
relation which the Corpus Juris bears to the Pope: it is granted 
by one who is omniscient, and is therefore pre-eminently motu 
proprio; it is remunerative of a great act of faith: it tends not 
to the prejudice of any, but to the advantage, the immense 
advantage, of the faithful, who are pre-eminently interested in the 
establishment of a divinely commissioned and guarded supreme 
ruler and teacher. So far, then, as this principle of interpretation 
is applicable to the Petrine texts, it claims a liberal construction 
of their terms. Nevertheless, we do not invoke it for the reason 
above stated. The question between us and our assailants relates 
to the substance not the range of this so-called privilege. 
Consequently we ought to fall back on the previous principle and 
endeavour to estimate the words of the three texts according to 
their proper force. And this is what we do. Our arguments 
are on the field. It would have been better if Dr. Littledale had 
taken them in hand and seriously discussed them, instead 
of suppressing them as he has in fact done, and concealing his 
suppression under all this affectation of irrelevant pedantry. 
The fourth rule of our assailant runs thus : 


If personal, it follows the person (not the office), and it dies with 
the person named in it, (Boniface VIII. De Regulis Juris, reg. vii.) 


This time the quotation is, for a wonder, almost correct. 
Still the words we have italicized are not in the original, and 
are not altogether free from a suspicious tendency. At all 
events, some further explanation was required to obviate a 
natural misconception. “St. Peter was a person,” the reader 
might say, “therefore his privilege was a personal one. None 
save himself is xamed in the charter; therefore it dies with 
him.” Unfortunately it appears from the sequel that this is 
the very line of inference along which the writer was designing 
to lead us. We shall take the liberty to supply the explana- 
tion which it suited Dr. Littledale’s purposes to omit. A personal 
privilege is one given to a person exclusively for his personal 
use and enjoyment. A veal privilege is one given to an office, 
locality, or institution. Some canonists introduce a_ third 
division, and apply the name of mixed to those privileges which 
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attach to a class of persons, as, for instance, to the clerical order. 
Others consider the threefold division to be unnecessary. They 
would refer the special rights and exemption of a body like the 
clergy to the category of real privileges, treating the clerical 
order as an institution and consequently a ves. It is obvious 
that real as well as personal privileges may be given out of 
regard for the merits of a particular person. Thus in view of 
the distinguished merits of a particular abbot, he may receive 
the privilege of wearing the mitre either as a personal grant or 
as one to pass down to his successors in office. For this, as for 
other reasons, the question whether a privilege granted was 
intended to be personal or real, is a frequent cause of dispute. 
Dr. Littledale’s suggestion that the determination of these 
disputes is dependent on the presence or absence in the grant 
of mention dy name of partners or successors, is quite without 
warrant in canon law. The inclusion of those who are to share 
with the primary recipient must be signified in some definite 
way, but the way may be that of constructive just as well as 
of formal mention. To take a peculiarly relevant hypothesis, 
the nature of the privilege may be such that to confine it toa 
single person instead of letting it pass on to his successors, 
would be irrational and absurd. Under such circumstances 
the proper inference would be that the grantor intended it to 
pass on. 7 
The fifth rule is this : 


It may not be extended to any other person because of identity or 
similarity of reason, wnless such extension be expressly mentioned in it. 
(Decret. Greg. IX., lib. v. tit. xxiii. 9.) 


Misquotation again. The last clause, which we have 
italicized, is wanting in the original. Our “canonist” may 
perhaps plead that it is added by way of explanation. But 
in that case it is open to three objections. First, the reader 
should be permitted to see how much is original, how much is 
due to the author’s attempt at explanation. Secondly, it makes 
nonsense. If the extension were named in the grant it would 
cease to be extension, for by extension is signified extension of 
the privilege to cases not contained in it, although resembling 
those which are contained. Thus, to return to an illustration 
used above, because one abbot obtains the mitre for his 
monastery, a neighbouring abbot cannot use it on the plea 
that his monastery is of equal merit. Nor has any one main- 
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tained that the “ Privilege of Peter” covers his successors by 
this way of extension to like cases. The question is one of 
comprehension, not extension; not whether the successors are 
similarly situated with St. Peter, but whether they were actually 
included along with him. There is indeed an opening for 
equivocation when the mind of the grantor is expressed con- 
structively instead of formally. Still a thoughtful reader will 
find little difficulty in drawing the distinction. The point on 
which to fix is this: Did the grantor contemplate and intend 
to include the other cases on account of their likeness to that 
immediately before him, or did he not? The third objection 
to Dr. Littledale’s interpolation is that it is calculated to mislead. 
Extension will be mistaken for comprehension, and the rule will 
become in the reader’s mind, this: “It may not be taken to 
include any persons who are not expressly named in it.” Such 
a rule differs in no particular from that which immediately 
precedes, and we have precisely the same misconception 
insinuated; the insinuation, however, being this time more 
decided than before. Instead of “named in it,’ we have now 
“expressly named in it.” The answer already given has to be 
repeated. Constructive mention is enough to satisfy any genuine 
rules of law, and this Catholics are quite ready to show without 
any compulsion from legal arsenals real or fictitious. If Dr. 
Littledale’s readers are not aware of our readiness, it must be 
because their knowledge of our arguments is drawn exclusively 
from writers like Dr. Littledale, who systematically suppress 
them. 
The sixth rule is this: 


It may not be so interpreted as to deny, or interfere with, or 
encroach upon, the rights and privileges of another. (Decret. Greg. IX., 
lib. v. tit. xxxili. 4.) 

The object for which this supposed rule is cited is not 
intelligible till we refer to the corresponding passage in the 
recapitulation : 


The interpretation actually put upon it (the charter contained in 
the Petrine texts) by Ultramontanes, denies, interferes with, and 
encrdaches upon, the rights and privileges of all other Patriarchs, 
Metropolitans, and Bishops of the Church Universal. 


After the experience he has already had, the reader will 
not be surprised to hear that this rule, like each one of its 


1 Vide supra, p. 501. 
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predecessors, has been “cooked.” It reads quite like the exact 
quotation of a legal clause with its imposing multiplication of 
kindred terms, Yet it is no quotation at all. The original, 
which is the superscription of a chapter, says: “He who 
interferes with (derogat) the privileges of others ought to be 
deprived of his own.” The superscription is borne out by the 
text of the decretal to which it is attached. Certain Bishops 
have prevented the Knights of St. John from collecting alms 
within their dioceses, in spite of a Papal privilege authorizing 
such collections. Alexander the Third writes: “Know for 
certain that, if we receive sure information of your continuing 
to act thus, we shall curtail the privileges which you yourselves 
have received from us.” Clearly the question here is not of 
interpretation, but of misconduct. Or we may say, if Dr. Little- 
dale prefers it, that the interpretation placed by the Pope on 
the privilege was to the effect that it did interfere with the 
rights of others ; for apart from the privilege, the Bishops would 
have been using their legitimate rights in forbidding these 
eleemosynary collections within their dioceses. 

Indeed, if the recognized division of privileges is borne in 
mind, viz., that already drawn between those which do and 
those which do not prejudicially affect other or higher interests, 
it will be seen that one half of the whole essentially do what we 
are now asked to believe they cannot lawfully do. And really 
it is strange that our “canonist” does not perceive how absurdly 
the rule he is here laying down involves him in flagrant con- 
tradiction with himself. The class of privileges which he now 
rules out of existence is the sole class to which he has allowed 
the rights of existence in his previous pronouncements. In his 
third rule he has told us that a// privileges are of strict inter- 
pretation, a canon whose raison d’étre, as we have seen, is 
founded on the limitation of the rights of others involved. 
Still higher up he instructed us, “that privilege being a private 
exception to the usual public course of law, either in form of 
exemption from some burden generally imposed, or of enjoy- 
ment of some benefit generally withheld, is essentially an 
invidious thing.”! Except in so far as it may limit the rights 
of others, it is not an invidious thing ; not invidious, at least, in 
any sense towards which the Church is likely to show con- 
sideration. Yet we are now told that no privilege, if fairly 
interpreted, can have this limiting effect. 


1 Vid. supra, p. 499. 
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Now that the truth is made known, we begin to perceive 
that the “cooking” process, to which the original of this sixth 
rule has been subjected, is merely a sublime way of begging the 
question. Ifthe Papal authority is really of Divine institution, 
then its exercise over Patriarchs, Metropolitans, and Bishops of 
the Church Universal is not to be regarded as an unlawful 
encroachment on their rights and privileges. If it is not of 
Divine institution, then no doubt its exercise would be an 
unlawful encroachment. 

The seventh rule is as follows : 


It is forfeited by any excess or abuse in its exercise. (Decret. ii. 
xi. 3, Ix.) 


Comparison with the corresponding clauses of the recapitu- 
lation,’ shows that the object for which this rule is introduced 
is to enable our canonist to get rid of the Papacy, even on the 
supposition that it was originally established by Christ in the 
manner claimed by Catholics. He has collected together a 
large number of cases in which he considers the Popes to have 
abused their power, and wishes us to infer therefrom that the 
original grant of authority has long since been forfeited and 
withdrawn. Nearly all his cases are unreal. Still it cannot be 
denied that there have been times, during the long course of 
ages, when the Popes have been chargeable with abuse of power. 
Does it then follow that in virtue of the rule now adduced we 
are to conclude from the abuse of power to a secret withdrawal 
by God of an authority most solemnly conferred in language 
involving a promise of perpetuity? Dr. Littledale seems to 
have a poor opinion of the mental calibre of his readers. Are 
they really prepared to swallow down this marvellous bolus? 
If the proposed inference is just, what kind and degree of abuse 
is required to support it? Will one instance of abuse suffice, 
or are many required? Is any degree of abuse sufficient, or is 
a very high degree required? Is a comparative estimate per- 
missible, which shall strike a balance between abuses perpetrated 
and services rendered, and shall go by the preponderance ; or 
are the abuses to be estimated absolutely? And again, with 
what pretence of fairness is the whole line of incumbents of a 
privileged office to be dispossessed because some individuals 
among their number have been unfaithful? If there is to be 


1 Vid. supra, p. 500. 
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ipso facto dispossession, would it not at least be more 
rational to confine it to the guilty parties, and remove them 
from their tenure of office, instead of destroying the office 
itself ? 

All these considerations would seem to hold good in regard 
to privileges generally. They are still more imperative when 
the office disgraced by the evil conduct of its holders is not a 
privilege in the specific sense, but an organic element in the 
constitution of the Church. In such a case the remedy would 
seem to be indefinitely worse than the disease. Imagine the 
confusion which would result if the episcopal office were liable 
to these zpso facto abolitions. And yet even that confusion 
would be of comparatively small importance when set by the 
side of the confusion which would result from zso facto abolition 
of the Papacy. The disappearance of the Papacy would simply 
be the disappearance of the Church itself. We are speaking 
now, of course, on the supposition that the Papacy is a Divine 
institution such as Catholics believe in. It is Dr. Littledale’s 
own supposition, implied in the very statement of his rule, and 
expressed in the corresponding proposition of the recapitulation, 
which runs thus : 


It (the Papal office) has been habitually exercised with excess and 
abuse, and has thus been long since forfeited, assuming that it ever 
existed. 


Into all these absurdities should we be led, if obliged to 
adopt this seventh rule. Fortunately, however, the canon law 
is not responsible for the additions which Dr. Littledale is good 
enough to father upon it, and its own contents are of a more 
rational character. What we do read in the Decree of Gratian, 
not indeed in the exact chapter to which Dr. Littledale refers 
us, but in the chapter which is third below it, is this: “He who 
abuses his privilege deserves to be deprived of it.”* He deserves 
to be; that is to say, he gives cause for deprivation, if the 
authority on whom he depends chooses to inflict it ; but it does 
not say that it is zpso facto inflicted. This is a most proper 
maxim for a ruler to follow in dealing with the privileged 
among his subjects. As far too as it stands, it is applicable to 
Popes as much as others. If guilty of misconduct and mal-admi- 
nistration a Pope certainly deserves to be removed from office. 


2 Decret. Gratiani, ii. xi. 3. Ixiii. 





1 Vide supra, p. 501. 
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Only in his case, it must be added that, as he is amenable to no 
earthly superior, the merited chastisement must be left to God to 
be inflicted or withheld in the due order of His over-ruling 
Providence. Whether this rule of the Decretum is the one 
Dr. Littledale had in mind, is uncertain. It bears some resem- 
blance to his fabrication. Still he refers us to chapter Ix., not to 
chapter Ixiii. Chapter Ix. gives an extract from the twenty- 
sixth Homily of St.Gregory the Great on the Gospels under 
the superscription, “He deprives himself of the power to bind 
and loose, who uses it unjustly.” If these words of St. Gregory 
are those intended by our assailant, they are grotesquely irrele- 
vant to the object he hadin view. They merely mean that abso- 
lution given without reference to the dispositions of the recipient 
receives no ratification in Heaven, and is therefore null and 
void. “Then only,” the Pope continues, “is the absolution of 
the prelate sound, when it follows the decision of the internal 
judge, z.e., of God.” 

Let us now sum up the results of our examination into this 
marvellous exhibition of scholarship which has secured for itself 
the patronage of Bishop Stubbs. 

a. There are five misdirections in the references—One in 
Rule 1; three in Rule 3; one in Rule 7. In comparison with 
other blots this is venial. Still five is a large number; espe 
cially as the passage is one which lays down fundamental 
principles. 

6. There are five cases of verbal tampering—One in Rule 2; 
one in Rule 4; one in Rule 5; one in Rule 6; one in Rule 7. 
All are serious and misleading ; the last two very serious indeed. 
The alteration in Rule 2 converts a sentence inconvenient to the 
writer’s argument into one which though true in a certain sense 
is false in another. The alterations in Rule 4 and 5 have also 
this effect of misleading. Rules 6 and 7, as they stand after 
the manipulation, are both false and absurd. Yet in every one of 
the five cases the sequel of the book reveals the author as 
building his argument on the intrusive, not the genuine, 
element. 

c. Twice a particular is converted into a universal and 
thereby made to cover cases to which it has no application—in 
Rules 1 and 3. The undue extension is in both cases afterwards 
adopted and made to justify important conclusions. 

Thus there are twelve blots, mostly of a grave character in 
this one short passage ; which in view of its important character 
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should have been drawn up by the author with scrupulous 
accuracy. 

Since so much is spurious and must be disallowed, it will 
be well to state distinctly what residue we can accept as 
a legitimate basis of argument. For this purpose each rule 
shall be taken again separately. 

Rule 1. We decline to be restricted to documentary evidence 
only, and presently we shall bring forward from the canon law 
rules which positively require our assailant to take other 
evidence into account. At the same time the appeal to 
Scripture is readily accepted. If the Supremacy is a Divine 
institution, there ought to be evidence of its origin in Scripture ; 
and we claim that there is. 

Rule 2. The texts on which the claim is based need not 
be so absolutely clear in their language as to exclude all 
necessity of careful exposition, still less so as to exclude 
all possibility of being explained away. At the same time the 
language should be truly determinative; and we claim that 
it is not only this, but also reasonably clear. 

Rule 3. There is no room for the application of the rule 
of law which prescribes strict or liberal interpretation, according 
to the nature of the grant. The only rule required is this, 
that words be taken according to their proper meaning. To 
such arbitrament we are quite ready to defer. 

Rule 4. The question whether the “privilege” of Peter 
was personal or real, is the one at issue between us. But to 
make it real and not personal, formal mention of successors 
is not required. Constructive mention is enough: and this we 
can show the texts to contain. 

Rule 5. The observations made in the last rule are equally 
applicable, and are all that is required, here. 

Rule 6. Whether and how far St. Peter and his successors 
have been appointed by our Lord to the office of Supreme 
Rulers and Teachers in the Church, must be determined by 
reference to the evidence. Then if any alleged rights and 
privileges of Patriarchs, Metropolitans, and Bishops, are found 
to be in conflict with the ascertained result, they are thereby 
convicted of illegality. 

Rule 7. This rule is simply non-existent and must be dis- 
regarded. Ifthe Popes hold from God, God only can withdraw 
their authority from them, and it follows from the promise 
of perpetuity to the Church and its Head, otherwise invincibly 
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established, that He never will withdraw it, unless perhaps 
on occasion in the sense of cutting short the life of the offending 
Pontiff? 

The cumbrous apparatus of legal forms which so impressed 
and terrified the reader, is now reduced to most modest 
dimensions. All left comes simply to this: that a highly 
important part of the evidence tendered on behalf of the Papacy 
is to be found in the New Testament, primarily in three classical 
texts; and that these ought to be accepted in the sense which 
they yield to an honest application of hermeneutical laws, 
Really there is nothing more. 

Dr. Littledale follows up the statement of his rules of law 
with fifty pages of loose reasoning, which is supposed to show 
that the New Testament knows nothing of the “ Privilege 
of Peter.” His skill in controversy of a low order is undeniable. 
These pages will please persons who merely require something 
sharp and flippant to “say against Rome.” They will also 
succeed in mystifying many more; though on the other hand, it is 
hard to see how they can give satisfaction to a single reflective 
mind. It is as impossible to compose an answer to “ reasoning” 
of this sort, as it is impossible to reply to a joke or a sneer. 
The best course for those perplexed by it is to study some 
Catholic treatment of the same subject: for instance, that 
by Mr. Allies in his St. Peter, His Name and Office as set forth 
in Holy Scripture, or, in a compendious form, that by St. Francis 
of Sales, of which Mr.Luke Rivington in his Axthority is 
a recent exponent. Let them see if these have not more of the 
ring of truth, more of the power to convince. Meanwhile, 
our present task is still not with Dr. Littledale’s results, but 
with his methods. 

It is a matter of method, however, that, whilst devoting these 
fifty pages to an examination of Scripture evidence which 
professes to be complete, he should understate and even 
absolutely suppress arguments on which the Catholic lays 
primary stress. It is a matter of method—yes, and of legal 
method. If there is one thing to which judicial investigation 
attaches importance, it is to the necessity of taking into account 
the cases ef both sides. 


1 We are abstracting from the case of formal, overt, and consummated heresy ; 
as if, for instance, we imagine the absurd case of the Pope becoming an Anglican. 
That is a case which does not come under Dr. Littledale’s rule, and requires a fuller 
explanation than would be relevant here. 
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To the chief arguments relating to the Scripture evidence 
which are thus suppressed, we call attention in the briefest 
manner. 

(1) Catholics examine with great care the phraseology and 
construction of the three texts. They inquire into the force of 
the term rock, of the term cys, of the terms dznd and loose ; the 
force of the change from plural to singular in the address to 
Peter ; the force of the masculine Petrus, taken as the significa- 
tive proper name of a man. From these and like considerations 
put together, they conclude that the grant was of ruling power, 
and that it was given to Peter alone in express contradistinction 
to the rest. They proceed in like manner with the other two 
texts. Yet all this is suppressed. There is no attempt at 
careful exegesis, but in its place a few off-hand assertions. 

(2) In reply to the objection that the same power was 
afterwards given to the other Apostles, Catholic writers show 
that in the first place there are material differences between 
the language of the grant made to them and that of the 
grant made to Peter; and in the second place they point 
out that to suppose the subsequent grant made to the rest 
to have placed them on an equality with Peter is to make 
the special address to him nugatory. This argument also 
is suppressed. 

(3) To the objection that the texts must be obscure 
because the Fathers disagree about their interpretation, 
Catholics have replied by pointing out that so far as 
there is any disagreement among the Fathers it concerns 
the grammatical mnutie, not the broad features of the 
interpretation. Some think that St. Peter’s faith, some that 
his person, is the rock; one—St. Augustine—started, though 
with diffidence and led by a misapprehension of linguistic 
usages, the theory that Christ was the rock and Peter 
the rock-man. All, however, without exception,’ agree that 
by these words St. Peter was made to be, after Christ, but 
before all others, the foundation on which the Church was 
built; and all agree that this and the succeeding words, 
which convey to him the keys and the power to bind and 
loose, constitute him the Church’s supreme ruler and teacher. 
In like manner any variance among them over the interpreta- 
tion of the other two texts relates to subordinate points, 


1 That is to say, all who have occasion to refer to the passage and sufficiently 
disclose their minds. 
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and is accompanied by agreement as regards the substance 
of the meaning. This contention of ours is also completely 
suppressed by Dr. Littledale. 

(4) To the objection that in the Petrine texts there is 
no mention of successors, or of any connexion of them 
with the city of Rome, Catholics have their answer which 
they invariably give. Having previously demonstrated that 
the appointment made is, according to the genuine significa- 
tion of the words, to the office of supreme ruler and teacher 
in the Church, they next infer from the fact of an appoint- 
ment of this kind being made that the Church needs a 
supreme ruler and teacher as an essential element in her 
organism; and in consequence that our Lord’s purpose 
cannot reasonably have been to confine the grant to St. 
Peter’s own person, so that He must have wished to 
include under the name of Peter a line of successors to 
his name and office. They go on to show that it was 
common among the Fathers to speak of Peter as living 
in his See, so that referring to a later Pope they could 
say ; “Peter speaks through Leo,” that this mode of expression 
is natural, and was peculiarly fitted to an address which 
manifestly aims more at impressive simplicity than at legal 
subtlety; and, further, that there was the less need of 
disturbing the solemn simplicity of the deliverance by going 
into details, because these words, like all others relating to 
the future Kingdom of Heaven, were to be supplemented 
by many unrecorded expositions during the forty days after 
the Resurrection. Likewise they argue that the simple fact 
of a line of Pontiffs appearing at Rome and asserting 
a persistent claim to be the Apostle’s successors, when 
combined with the corresponding fact derivable from the 
Petrine texts that there was to be a line of successors 
somewhere, is enough, without any direct documentary 
evidence, to identify the Roman Pontiffs. All these important 
arguments, in the same manner as the preceding, are passed 
over without acknowledgment by Dr. Littledale; as if he 
were anxious lest his readers should take them into account 
and inqtire what he meant by insinuating that Catholic 
writers do not argue, but beg, the question of the rights 
of Peter and his successors. 

Dr. Littledale has appealed to Czsar and to Czsar he must 
be prepared to go. His own researches in canon law have proved 
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a failure, but there are certain of its maxims very applicable to 
this question of the Petrine Claims, and we propose to bring 
them under his notice. By way of introduction, we may take 
the opportunity to correct another of his misinterpretations of 
the ecclesiastical code. It is found apart from the collection on 
page 7, as belonging to a later portion of his argument. He is 
engaged in proving that prescription cannot be invoked to 
supply for any deficiency, real or imagined, in the chain of 
Scripture evidence, and this is how he proceeds: 


The claim in this individual instance (of the Papacy) is a special 
privilege by deed, so to say, of particular grant or donation, to which 
impugners are referred as the paramount evidence and authority. . . . 
Now it is a maxim of canon law that privilege and prescription cannot 
be simultaneously pleaded on behalf of the same claim; for the man 
who bases his demands on a deed of privilege is held to renounce his 
right of prescription. (Decret. Greg. IX., lib. ii. titt. xxvi. and xxvii. 19).} 


That the reference is wrong goes without saying. There is 
only one passage, tit. xxvi.19. But that need not detain us. 
The doctrine sounds learned and impressive enough. The 
author’s admirers will receive it with respect and feel confident 
that it is correct and to the point. Yet probably they will also 
find it unintelligible, and if there are among them any who have 
looked into manuals of canon law, they will be at a loss to 
reconcile it with the facet that such manuals invariably set down 
prescription as one of the ways by which privilege is acquired. 

In reality all is simple enough. Dr. Littledale has fallen 
into his usual fault of not quoting correctly. The superscription 
to this Decretal letter accurately describes its purport. “He 
who after the completion of prescription, solicits and uses 
a privilege zz conflict with it, renounces the (right of) pre- 
scription. If the prescription was not complete (at the time 
of soliciting the privilege), he (the petitioner) is in bad faith, 
and therefore does not prescribe.” In the letter itself, Pope 
Innocent says that the privilege shown by the Abbot whose 
case was under consideration, contradicted his (the Abbot’s) 
contention so far as concerned the particular point of exemption 
for which he simultaneously pleaded prescription. Apparently 
it does not enter into our “canonist’s” philosophy, that two kinds 
of title may, when in conflict, defeat each other, and still, when 
in agreement, render each other mutual confirmation. It would 


1 Petrine Claims, p. 61. 
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be needful to apologize for spending time on so uninteresting 
and irrelevant a case, were it not desirable to give every oppor- 
tunity of testing Dr. Littledale’s qualifications as a canonist.! 
The case from the Decretals is thus shown to be unreal. 
But what is to be said of the doctrine which it was held to 
establish? Is it true that prescription cannot be lawfully 
invoked as supporting the position of the Papacy? That 
depends on what we understand by prescription. If the word 
is taken in the purely legal sense of a right acguzred by long- 
continued possession, such a basis would be quite inadequate. 
The flux of time is enabled to communicate a right not 
previously possessed, only in so far as it implies tacit consent 
on the part of the person at whose expense the right is gained, 
or of the sovereign. The sovereign, on the supposition of 
a prescription of this kind running in favour of the Papacy, 
would be some authority less than Divine, and thus the right 
acquired by prescription would be one of human, not Divine 
origin. Accordingly, such prescription would not satisfy the 
demands of Catholics, nor is it ever invoked by them. But 
prescription in a less technical though usual sense, denotes a 


' For the same reason another instance of misconstruction, on p. 85, should not 
be omitted altogether, although it would interrupt the course of thought to give it 
a place in the text. Referring to the last chapter of St. John, where our Lord 
commissions St. Peter to ‘‘feed His sheep,” our ‘‘canonist” concludes that 
**St. Peter is merely reinstated in whatever position he had acquired in right of the 
grant in St. Matthew xvi. 18, 19,” this previous position being, according to him, only 
one of equality with the other Apostles, With the defects of his exposition of 
St. Matthew, we are not now concerned, but only with his comical way of proving 
that the second grant is barred by the exigencies of canon law from surpassing the 
first in its extent. ‘‘ Here,” he says, ‘‘another maxim of canon law applies exactly, 
The renewal of a privilege confers no new right, nor does it even confirm an old one 
[so as to be a fresh grant] but merely maintains whatever held good at first.” 
(Decretal. Greg. IX., lib. ii. tit. xxx. 4.) So it would seem that, however much he 
may wish it, the sovereign is absolutely unable to extend the provisions of a previous 
grant, or even to clear away doubt about its validity by a fresh act. Has Dr. Littledale 
no sense of the ridiculous to restrain him from uttering such follies? The explana- 
tion of the Decretal is very simple. There are two modes of renewal recognized in 
ecclesiastical practice: one is 7 forma communi, the other in forma speciali. The 
first does not, the second does, add independent sanction to the previously existing 
grant. The Decretal quoted furnishes an instance when the former sort is required. 
Certain nuns say that their privileges, being written on paper, not on parchment, 
are falling into decay, and accordingly they ask to have them renewed. There is 
a concurrengé application on the part of others affected disadvantageously by the 
privileges, who maintain that these were never really valid, and ought not to receive 
fresh sanction. The Pope takes the natural course. He will issue a fresh instrument 
to take the place of that in course of decay. But he will confirm only ix forma 
communi, so as to leave the doubt open till the truth is ascertained. It is superfluous 
to say that all this has no bearing on the significance of the charge given to St. Peter 
in the last chapter of St. John. 
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right attested, not acquired, by long-continued possession. Thus 
understood we do invoke it, and in invoking it are conforming 
ourselves to the maxims of that canon law to whose arbitrament 
Dr. Littledale has invited us to submit. The canon law has 
enunciated two very pertinent maxims, and to these we now 
invite his attention. 

(1) “ The best interpreter of the law is usage.” 1 There are 
three recognized modes by which a law may be interpreted. 
The first is called authentic, and is that emanating from the 
legislator’s own lips, according to the principle, “The author of 
the law is its proper interpreter.” The second is doctrinal, that, 
namely, which results from the application of proper tests by 
non-authorized but learned specialists. The third is that of 
custom or usage (#sva/lis), the interpretation set upon the law by 
the form of observance which has de facto ensued and passed 
into custom. Although we have placed it last as being that to 
which attention is directed, it is held to rank after the authentic 
declarations of the legislator. And the reason is evident. Law 
is enacted with a view to observance, and accordingly a wise 
and potent sovereign may be trusted to see that it is carried 
into effect in the form in which it seemed good to him to enact 
it. This rule is particularly applicable to a law of Divine origin ; 
most particularly to one enacted by our Lord relating to the 
fundamental constitution of the Church. Now we have certain 
words of His recorded in the Gospels. Ostensibly they do 
relate to the constitution of the Church. They profess to assign 
to it a certain mode of foundation and a certain mode of 
government and teaching authority. They are also words of 
exceptional solemnity, uttered at a turning-point in the history 
of his Public Life ; at a decisive moment in the history of the 
formation of the new hierarchy which was to succeed, on the 
lapse of the former, to the government of the theocratic 
kingdom. These words must have had some important meaning, 
and must have found their realization according to the terms of 
that meaning. What was it? Usage has found their interpre- 
tation in the Papacy. Starting from our own days, as this 
maxim requires us to do, we find the Papacy to be a great 
historical fact in close correspondence with a reasonable version, 
even if not (which is allowing a great deal) the only version, of 
the words of our Lord to St. Peter. And this historic fact is 


1 It is not necessary to give a reference for this rule further than to say that it 
may be found in any approved work on the principles of canon law under the title 
of the Effects of Custom. 
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not one of recent origin, but is able to trace back an unbroken 
existence and an unbroken assertion of the same claim till its 
form is lost and its voice becomes inaudible, as it were, through 
the magnitude of the interval which separates us from the first 
ages of our religion. Since Usus optima legis interpretatio is a 
maxim not only of canon law, but of civil law too, its dictum is 
one to which Dr. Littledale should pay more attention. 

(2) “ The condition of the party in possession is preferable.” ' 
This second maxim is akin to the last, though inferior to it 
in force. By using it we make an unnecessary concession to 
the adversary, but we can afford it. Its meaning is, that when 
two conflicting claimants come into court, the legal presumption 
is on the side of him who can show actual possession. The 
effect of such a legal presumption “is (a) to transfer the burden 
of proof to the adversary, whether he be plaintiff or defendant ; 
(4) to cause it to be treated as the truth, wxtz/ the contrary is 
fully proved.” Here, then, Dr. Littledale may find a sound 
application for the “strict interpretation” of which he is so 
fond. The Popes are and have been from time immemorial in 
peaceful possession of their authority; that is to say, of the 
allegiance of the one Christian communion which can combine 
notable unity, world-wide extension, and indisputable continuity 
of communion with all ages of the past. They are therefore in 
possession. The presumption is on their side: the onus probandi 
on the side of their assailants. These are consequently bound 
to bring strict proof before they can claim, on principles of canon 
law, to dispossess the Popes. Let it be clearly understood what 
this means. Dr. Littledale is very confident that no convincing 
documentary evidence can be found of St. Peter’s selection of 
Rome for his see, and the Roman Pontiffs for his successors. 
What if it be so? The presumption is on the side of the Popes, 
and he is bound, therefore, to prove the negative; to show by 
positive and conclusive arguments that St. Peter did not select 
Rome and its Bishops for these purposes. Again, there are 
several passages in early Christian literature which are claimed 
by Catholics as offering illustrations of the assertion and re- 
cognition of Papal authority during the first three centuries. 
There is the authoritative tone of St. Clement, when addressing 
the Corinthians ; the laudatory expressions of St. Ignatius about 
the Church of Rome ; the statement of St. Irenzeus and Tertullian 


1 In the Regule Juris of Boniface VIII. this is Rule 65. It there appears in the 
form ‘‘in pari delicto vel causa potior est conditio possidentis.” The form given in 
the text is more usual. 2 Cf. e.g. Santi, Jus. Canon, i. p. 186. 
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about the preservation of truth in that Church; the action of 
St. Victor in proposing to excommunicate the Quartodecimans ; 
the declaration of St. Cyprian that the See of Rome is “the 
Chair of Peter and the principal Church whence sacerdotal 
unity has had its source;” and other phenomena of the same 
kind. It is not enough for Dr. Littledale to argue that words 
and deeds like these fall short of demonstratively proving the 
case for the Papacy. The presumption is against him. 
According to the rules of the canon law, whose potency to 
check evasions and guide to truth he so much admires, it is 
for him to show that they cannot by any possibility bear, and 
for us to show that they very well may bear, a construction in 
our favour. Liberal interpretation is permissible to us; strict 
interpretation is incumbent upon him; and it must be added 
that neither in his present book nor in any of its predecessors 
has he succeeded in conforming to this high standard and 
dispossessing the Popes of the presumptio vehementissima (to 
state it at the mildest) in their favour. 

There is no room in this article to examine into the more 
historical chapters of Petrine Claims, and we have no right to 
press upon the author any claims for withdrawal of that portion 
of his work. Our criticisms, however, have probably convinced 
candid readers that Dr. Littledale ought to renounce his legal 
rules and whatever of-his subsequent argument is dependent 
upon these. Nevertheless, if we are to judge by his previous 
practice in like cases, there is no ground for expecting that he 
will recognize the duty. The mental confusion which reigns 
among his legal conceptions, reigns also among his conceptions 
of ethical obligation. Father Jones, in Dishonest Criticism, has 
shown how unfounded were his very grievous charges against 
the moral teaching of St. Alfonso. Yet he has never felt bound 
to withdraw them. Father Ryder, in his answer to Plain 
Reasons, has placed it beyond the possibility of doubt, how 
thoroughly that notorious book is “ gangrened with fraud.” Yet 
it is still offered to the public. A few corrections have indeed 
been made in subsequent editions, mostly without formal 
acknowledgment ; but so few out of those due that they merely 
serve to convict the author of acquaintance with his critic’s 
refutation. These are two palmary instances from which to 
learn Dr. Littledale’s practice, and others could be cited. They 
enable us to predict with some confidence what he will do now. 
Either he will ignore completely the improved knowledge which 
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we shall take care to place within his reach, or else he will make 
a few trifling corrections with the view to suggest that he has 
been carefully reconsidering his language, and is conscientious 
about accuracy down to the last degree. Of course this style of 
procedure can be effective only with readers who receive his 
statements with implicit trust, and make no attempt to compare 
them with the criticisms they have encountered. But his calcu- 
lation is that these form the vast majority. The rest he is 
prepared to abandon as a necessary loss. That the calculation 
is sound cannot be denied, and yet, not so much for our sake as 
for that of earnest Anglicans, it is a matter of intense regret 
that it should be so. There are many Anglicans just now who 
are longing for a re-united Christendom, and are proportionately 
anxious “to know the truth about Rome.” It is hard that their 
view should be intercepted by the fogs of misrepresentation with 
which Dr. Littledale and his associates so industriously thicken 
the controversial atmosphere. Still there is some ground for 
consolation. These seekers after truth are learning to detect 
the real quality of the fog, and avoid it by seeking the upper 
airs of more honourable discussion. 

Although, for the reasons stated, we expect no retractation 
out of a sense of justice towards ourselves, there is one delicate 
consideration in connexion with this duty which we shall take 
the liberty to press upon Dr. Littledale’s attention. At the head 
of his book, which is described as a “Critical Inquiry by Richard 
Frederick Littledale, LL.D., D.C.L.,” we read these words: “To 
William Stubbs, D.D., Lord Bishop of Oxford, Historian of the 
English Constitution, this study of the Constitutional History of 
the Church is, with his permission, dedicated.” By bringing his 
own work into relation with the best-known work of a scientific 
historian in whom all Englishmen take pride, the author obvi- 
ously intends us to gather that he has endeavoured to pursue 
the same conscientious methods as the great historian, and that 
in the estimation of the latter he is a person competent to pursue 
them with success. A recommendation of this kind imposes a 
responsibility on the recipient. Might not Dr. Stubbs consider 
that his confidence had been abused, should it prove that his 
great name had been invoked to cover no effort of scholarlike 


investigation, but—well, a piece of rank charlatanism ? 
SFiS 
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AMONG the various Catholic societies established during the 
last few years, some have been attended with marked success, 
while others have been doomed to comparative failure. It would 
be neither charitable nor profitable to draw attention to the 
latter class, unless by so doing a failure could be turned into a 
success ; and it might seem invidious to select for special mention 
an example of the former, were our successes as numerous 
as might be desired. But two of these—the Catholic Truth 
Society and Father Barry’s Homes for Waifs and Strays—have 
already formed the subject of articles in this Review ; so that it 
may be worth while to devote some little space to the considera- 
tion of a third, which, with certain special recommendations of 
its own, owes much of its prosperity to the same principles which 
have raised the works referred to to a prominent position among 
us. A word or two on these may fitly conclude this notice. 

As a matter of history, indeed, it is well that the origin and 
progress of the Catholic Needlework Guild should be placed on 
record while these can readily be traced. Although little more 
than four years old, its beginnings are already surrounded with 
uncertainty and fiction. An English Catholic paper some three 
or four months back, quoted, and apparently endorsed as 
accurate, a paragraph from the American Catholic Review, 
setting forth the excellencies of the Needlework Guild, and 
ascribing its origin to “a noble Catholic lady in England, some 
years ago.” The writer of this notice has been called many 
things in his time, but the title of “a noble Catholic lady” is 
an honour which he is obliged to disclaim. The establishment 
of the C. N. G.—to use the abbreviation by which the Guild is 
recognized among its members—took place in the following 
manner. 

In December, 1885, an article appeared in the Echo, setting 
forth the modus operandi of a Needlework Guild established 
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some years back by Lady Wolverton, and then and still doing 
excellent work. The plan was so simple, the demands on time 
and purse so small, and the results so large, that the Guild seemed 
to the present writer eminently capable of adaptation to Catholic 
needs. He therefore procured twelve of Lady Wolverton’s little 
books, containing the rules of the Needlework Guild and other 
information, and forwarded them to as many Catholic ladies, 
with a note asking whether, if a similar movement were set on 
foot among Catholics, they would support it. Most replied in 
the affirmative, some warmly, others more cautiously. The next 
thing was to ascertain whether the idea would commend itself 
to higher authority: and the Bishop of Southwark, in whose 
district the promoter resided, was consulted. Those who know 
his Lordship’s practical sympathy with any work which will 
benefit the poor, will not need to be told that the plan at once 
met with his hearty approval. A small meeting was held shortly 
after, at which the present Honorary Secretary accepted the office 
she has since filled with such signal success ; the promoter sub- 
sided into his normal insignificance, more than satisfied that his 
suggestion had been so warmly taken up; and the Catholic 
Needlework Guild at once took its place in the front rank of 
Catholic social works. 

Some notion of the rapid progress made by the Guild may 
be gathered from the fact that, within six months of its founda- 
tion, it had received the approval of the Cardinal Archbishop and 
the Bishops of England, had been established in seven dioceses, 
and numbered 579 members, who, in this short period, sent in 
1,110 articles of clothing for distribution. This was in 1886, 
in which year numerous Indulgences were granted by the 
Holy See to all Members and Associates of the Guild. 
At the present time the Guild is established in every English 
diocese, and numbers 165 branches, 4,601 members, and 569 
associates—the numbers in July, 1888, being 96 branches, 2,569 
members, and 144 associates. Many of the diocesan divisions 
issue special reports, in which attention is called to matters of 
local interest affecting the work of the Guild, and practical 
suggestions are given as to various methods of help. In many 
branches an exhibition of the needlework contributed during the 
year is held at some central place, before it is forwarded to the 
centre for distribution. 

The rules of the Guild are of the simplest—indeed, there is 
practically only one, namely, that members undertake to provide 
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yearly two articles of clothing, which are sent in to the local 
depét by a certain date fixed by the Diocesan Committee. 
Other matters of detail connected with the distribution of the 
clothes are settled by each Diocesan Committee for itself, by 
which body also the various applications for grants are consi- 
dered. Associates, who may be of either sex, are not required 
to provide the articles of clothing, but pay an annual subscription 
of 6d. and upwards. The fund so raised goes towards defraying 
the small expenses of working, and may be devoted to the 
employment of poor needlewomen in making clothes for distri- 
bution. This charitable work has been taken up by several 
Diocesan Committees ; by its means many have been greatly 
helped during the winter, and the clothing at the disposal of the 
Guild has been increased. 

As to the quality of the work provided, it would be pre- 
sumptuous for the untutored male mind to offer any opinion. 
There is, however, a list of “articles of clothing suitable to be 
made for the Catholic Needlework Guild,” which seems to 
include all the ordinary requirements of life, and the following 
suggestions commend themselves, by their manifest common 
sense, to the most ignorant : 


Members are earnestly requested to use good strong material for the 
clothes they make ; to put good work into every article; to allow plenty 
of turnings-in, and to sew on buttons and tapes very firmly. It is also 
desirable to add inexpensive trimming to children’s frocks and pina- 
fores, as a little embellishment often doublks the value of such clothes 
in the eye of a mother, and induces her to take greater care of them. 

Remnants in short lengths of the best materials can often be bought 
for a very small sum. For one shilling a year or one penny a month 
school-girls and servants can easily supply the two articles of clothing 
required annually from Members of the Guild. 


The following extract from the very full and interesting 
Annual Report of the Southwark Division for 1887-8 will 
show the amount of clothing contributed by one branch alone, 
and incidentally bears testimony to the excellence of the 
needlework contributed : 


With regard to the clothing that has been received, it is most 
encouraging to note that it shows a marked general improvement 
compared with that of last year—good as that was—in the useful 
character of the garments made; the flannels being specially distin- 
guished for their good quality. We are also glad to observe an increase 
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in the number of men’s and boys’ shirts and hand-knitted socks. There 
were 46 of the former, and the socks and stockings altogether amounted 
to 124 pairs. Of women’s, girls’, and children’s chemises there were 
228, made of either longcloth or white or unbleached calico. In some 
cases those of homely, serviceable, unbleached calico were so beautifully 
made that they would have gained a prize at whatever exhibition of 
useful needlework they might have been entered. There were also 146 
top petticoats ; 161 scarlet and white flannel petticoats ; 90 children’s 
frocks ; 81 women’s and girls’ strong linen and white aprons; 72 pina- 
fores ; 47 nightgowns ; 43 pairs of women’s, girls’, and children’s drawers ; 
and 67 knitted and crochet woollen mufflers, crossovers, and shawls. The 
remaining articles consisted chiefly of babies’ clothes, hoods, caps, 
jerseys, cuffs, and pocket-handkerchiefs. 


Each Division contributes a small annual sum to the General 
Council, which is put by as a reserve fund for special emergen- 
cies. One such necessity arose at the end of 1887. I quote 
from the report the interesting account of the circumstances 
attending it: 


Towards the end of last December a letter was received from the 
Bishop of Argyll and the Isles, by the General Secretary, representing 
the extreme poverty of the crofters, particularly in the Islands of South 
Uist and Eriskay, and requesting that if it were possible a grant of 
clothing might be sent to them. ‘The Secretary, having taken the votes 
of the Council, forwarded to the Islands a parcel of 250 articles. His 
Lordship, in acknowledging what he was pleased to term the “great 
generosity of the Council,” assured the Secretary of the prayers of the 
poor in return for the grant; and the priest of South Uist, the Rev. 
Allan McDonald, in a letter which was published in some of the 
Catholic papers, writes as follows : 

“Those who received the clothing were extremely thankful, and had 
prayers offered up in their families for their benefactors. . . . Do thank, 
in the name of the poor people, those who so kindly gave their means 
and their labour to help them. ‘The prayers of the poor are the best 
thanks they can have, and I can assure you these were not wanting, and 
will not be wanting for many a day yet. A benefaction so great and 
useful has not, as far as I am aware, ever been done to the people here 
before.” 

The above grant was made out of the reserve fund formed by the 
tributes sent to the General Council by the diocesan branches. As 
there seems to be a misapprehension in some quarters with regard to the 
tribute—some persons thinking that because the tribute is sent to London, 
it is therefore for the benefit of the poor of the metropolis only—it may 
be well to explain here, that the reserve fund is not distributed in the 
ordinary way, or in any particular locality; but it is put aside to meet 
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cases of urgent distress that may unexpectedly be brought to the notice 
of the General Council, and may seem to have a special claim upon the 
charity of the Guild. The above case of the crofters is an instance, and 
it shows how necessary it is that the General Council should be prepared 
to relieve such exceptional cases wherever they may occur. 


It must not, however, be supposed that the Guild has met 
with no difficulties, although these have now been for the most 
part overcome. There was in some quarters a feeling not only 
that charity should “begin at home,” but that it should stay 
there; and a fear that the clothing contributed to the Guild 
would diminish the amount available for local needs found 
expression in some quarters. But it has been now generally 
realized that “it is more blessed to give than to receive,” for 
the grants made to contributing missions, and even to some 
which did not contribute, have shown to all the liberality with 
which the Guild is anxious to act. 

One or two points put forward in the various reports may 
be noticed, as showing the practical way in which the Guild is 
conducted. One branch secretary notes that “some of the 
articles were bought, members thereby depriving themselves 
of the privileges and Indulgences granted for the act of 
working for the poor.” Some ladies have been so anxious 
to make their gifts attractive that a superabundance of 
embroidery and lace were attached to the articles; other 
gifts “from their shape and size were quite useless for clothing 
children.” These were bartered for “eight or nine warm 
petticoats”—an exchange much to the advantage of the Guild, 
but one wonders to what purpose the articles “quite useless for 
clothing” were diverted. Second-hand garments, however 
useful in private cases, are not accepted by the Guild. One 
committee “regrets very much that fancy work for bazaars 
should in many instances have been the cause of the work 
for the poor being neglected.” If the Catholic Needlework 
Guild can succeed in diverting to a useful purpose some 
of the time which is wasted upon the “fancy work” which 
adds a terror to what is already sufficiently terrible, a bazaar, 
it will have achieved a success quite apart from its original 
object. 

One of the most gratifying features connected with the 
Guild is its extension to the Continent. A branch has been 
formed in Boulogne, with the approval of the Bishop of Arras, 
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which has already one hundred and fifty members, and has 
made grants to the six parishes of the town. The card of 
Indulgences and prayers has been translated into French for 
distribution ; and we may hope that the work will soon spread 
throughout France and beyond. The American paper already 
quoted strongly urges the formation of a similar organization in 
New York, and there is little doubt but that the scheme will be 
taken up there. 

If we look for the causes which, under God, have led to the 
success of the Catholic Needlework Guild, we shall find them to 
be for the most part identical with those which have secured the 
firm establishment of the Catholic Truth Society. In the first 
place, the work appeals to all classes; no shade of politics is, 
or can be, imported into it; the demands upon purse or time 
are small; and the good results are patent to everybody. At 
the present day, when subscriptions are needed for so many 
objects, of varying degrees of excellence, folk may be pardoned 
for wishing, in temporal matters, to see some return for their 
money or trouble. It is only fair to assume that other under- 
takings, producing less evident fruit, may be equally worthy of 
support; but the precept, “Let your light shine before men, 
that men may see your good works,” is not to be lightly passed 
over by those who have the management of any Catholic 
organization. The neglect of it, indeed, often prevents the 
co-operation of those who would count it a privilege to help ; 
the Society of St. Vincent of Paul would gain many recruits 
were men better acquainted with its aims and undertakings, 
while the excellent Boys’ Employment Society is practically 
unknown to the great majority of those who would most 
profit by its assistance. 

To the above qualifications must of course be added that 
personal interest, without which no organization of whatever 
kind can expect to flourish, This has not been wanting in 
the Catholic Needlework Guild. A glance at the list of officers 
throughout the kingdom shows the names of many who are 
foremost in every good work, and who, being already fully 
occupied, have always time for fresh efforts. (This sounds 
like a contradiction in terms; but every practical person 
knows that it is true.) It is a little disappointing, but 
no means to be wondered at, that in more than one 
report attention is called to the number of members who 
have not fulfilled their obligation, and are thus deprived 
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of the spiritual privileges attaching to membership. One 
branch secretary puts this before the defaulters with com- 
mendable, and, it is to be hoped, effectual frankness. “It 
was reported at the meeting,” she says, “that 114 members 
had failed to send in work. The Committee therefore hope 
that such members will understand that there were 228 articles 
of clothing less than there should have been, or 228 poor people 
who in consequence did not receive clothing.” 
It only remains to add that all further information as to 
the Catholic Needlework Guild can be obtained from the 
hon. secretary, Miss Cologan, 4, Kildare Terrace, Bayswater, 
W., to whose unremitting care and attention the success 
already obtained is largely due. 
JAMES BRITTEN. 











The Will and Reason affected by the Fall. 


——~———— 


IN a former paper we examined the moral impossibility of 
avoiding all sin. We found that this impossibility was due to 
concupiscence, or the revolt of the lower part of man’s nature 
against the higher portion. 

To perceive the full change that has been wrought in man 
by the Fall, we must examine the reason and will, as well as the 
lower faculties. Like the animal appetites, the will too is a 
faculty by which we desire a certain good or the avoidance of 
a certain evil. But unlike the passions, the will is always set in 
motion by the reason ; before it can act, it must be furnished by 
the reason with a motive for acting, while the passions are 
incited at once to desire their own special objects by the mere 
presence of those objects. Such objects act immediately on 
the passions by offering to gratify them. No objects can act 
immediately on the will; they can only act through the reason 
by obtaining the approbation of the reason. In short, every 
act of the will is an intellectual desire, while the acts of the 
lower faculties are mere sensual desires. 

The will, then, never desires an object until the reason has 
pronounced that the object is good ; not necessarily that it is 
the best of the various things that can be chosen, but merely 
that it possesses some good, that from some point of view at 
least it is desirable. But a thing can be desirable in many 
different ways. For instance, one of those objects which the 
passions desire, and which the reason perceives they are striving 
to obtain, is good from the point of view of the passions, it 
offers them gratification. When this is the case, the reason 
must declare to the will that the object is desirable in a certain 
respect, that it is gratifying to the senses, that it is pleasant. 

So, food and sleep are objects which are often desired by the 
animal nature quite irrespectively of whether they will be a 
support or an injury on the particular occasion when they are 
desired ;_if the reason pronounces that they will be an injury on 
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this occasion, they may be pleasant, but not in any other sense 
good. But perhaps the reason may decide that they will be a 
support, and may therefore approve of them. This approval of 
the reason gives them the character of a reasonable good. So 
here we have two kinds of good: that which is pleasing to the 
senses, and which may be termed a pleasing good ; and that 
which finds favour with the reason, and which may be called a 
reasonable good. Either of these two goods, when offered by 
the reason to the will, is sufficient to constitute a motive for 
action on the part of the will. An object may be good in either 
of these two senses, or perhaps in both at the same time. If 
we could imagine an object in this life to possess this double 
good without any admixture of evil, there could be no hesita- 
tion on the part of the will to accept the object. But it 
usyally happens that the object is good in one sense, and not 
good in the other, or again it can be evil in the other sense, and 
then the will may be drawn to what is pleasant in preference to 
what is reasonable. Thus a workman is returning home after 
receiving his week’s wages, when his attention is attracted by 
the lights in a tavern. To go in and spend a portion of his 
earnings will afford him pleasure ; but if he does so his family 
will pass the following week in want of some of the necessaries 
of life. Here is an action which is at once pleasing to the senses 
and opposed to reason. It is the proposal by the reason to the 
will of such actions as this that test the will. If the will prefers 
the reasonable good, the temptation is resisted ; if it prefers the 
pleasing good, a sin is committed. 

This restraint of the lower by the higher nature can be 
seen in an example. A blind man is sitting with his daughter 
on a bench by the roadside where horsemen are constantly 
passing. At the moment that each rider is going by, the blind 
man’s dog, darting out from beneath the bench, barks at the 
horse and startles it, often to the annoyance of the rider. 
But the child sitting on the bench keeps her eye on the dog, 
and at the moment when it is about to spring forward, she 
speaks to her father,"who by a word restrains his dog. 
Sometimes, however, the dog contrives to elude the watchful 
eye of the child, or sometimes again, heedless of his master’s 
voice, it darts out and then continues to bark, while the man 
endeavours to silence it and bring it back. The rider 
seeing this attempt of the blind man to prevent the annoyance 
cannot reasonably be angry. But if the man should make no 
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attempt to restrain his dog when warned by the child, or if he 
should allow it to continue barking or encourage it to do so, 
he would then be responsible for the annoyance. The restraint 
exercised by the will over the passions is something of the same 
kind. The reason, naturally watchful, is usually able to 
warn the will when the passions are about to become excited. 
Sometimes, however, this excitement, this revolt of the passions 
takes place when the reason is off her guard ; they are already 
in revolt before the will is warned of what is taking place. 
Like the blind man, the will can either attempt to restrain 
them, or it can remain inactive, or if it chooses, it can encourage 
them. If after having been warned, the will remain inactive, 
or if it give this encouragement, then and then only, a sin 
is committed. 

The revolt of the passions has been compared to the 
attempt of the greyhounds to break loose and follow the 
hare; and again in the case of the blind man’s dog, the revolt 
has been compared to an attack actually made, and not merely 
attempted. In the case, too, of the passions themselves, the 
coveted object is sometimes actually seized, while sometimes 
no more than an attempt is made to seize it. Thus if the 
passion of anger is suddenly excited, a feeling of anger is 
enkindled in the breast, and a certain pleasure is taken in 
this feeling before the reason has become aware of the fact; 
in this case, the coveted object, the feeling which gratifies 
the passion, is actually seized when the revolt is made. But 
when that which is coveted is a material object, food for 
instance, the revolt consists in the unreasonable desire for 
it, in other words, in the attempt to seize it, for the consent 
of the will is needed before it can be actually seized. 

We have seen, then, that there are certain objects which 
are in accordance with reason, and others which are opposed 
to it. But the reason, while she furnishes motives for the 
acts of the will, also requires motives for her own decision. 
Consequently when she approves of some objects and disapproves 
of others, she is not without motives for doing so. We may 
now ask what these motives are. 

There is a certain desire which is natural to man and of 
which he cannot divest himself; he always desires his own 
greater happiness both in this life and after death. Even when 
sacrificing some interest of his own to advance the interest of 
a friend, it is by this same desire for his own greater happiness 
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that he is actuated. He is seeking his greater happiness in 
this life if, as often happens, he is animated by the sole desire 
of serving his friend, irrespectively of the hope of any other 
reward. The pleasure he feels in promoting his friend’s 
interest is greater than the pleasure he would feel in advancing 
his own. Or again, he may be acting from a supernatural 
motive, from the hope of reward in the next life. Thus the 
desire for his own greater happiness is the motive, which 
either naturally or supernaturally, determines him to act. 

There is still another, and a less direct way, in which man’s 
desire for his own greater happiness induces him to act. The 
consciousness of endeavouring to make a suitable return for 
favours received, of showing gratitude to those who have 
deserved our gratitude, brings with it a feeling of pleasure. And 
this is why performing an act of virtue from a supernatural 
motive gives pleasure even when it is done irrespectively of 
the prospect of any other reward. It is felt to be an attempt 
to show fitting gratitude to God, an endeavour to give Him 
His due. Now this desire to give to every one, and especially 
to God, that which is due to each, is nothing but the love of 
justice, and a certain love of justice is found in the heart of 
every man. In some men this mere love of justice is not 
sufficiently strong to induce them to perform acts of virtue, 
in others it is. As justice is loved because it gives pleasure, 
the love of justice rests finally upon the desire of our own 
greater happiness. In the first case, when we work to earn a 
reward, our own happiness is the motive which directly incites 
us to act; in the second case, when mere love of justice is our 
motive, the desire for our own greater happiness only acts upon 
us indirectly, that is, through the love of justice which we feel. 

Against this statement that the desire of our own happiness 
is the ultimate motive of our actions, an objection may be urged. 
It may be said: Love is an act of the will, and so this desire of 
happiness, being nothing but the love of a possible object, must 
be in the will. But if the will cannot act without a motive 
being furnished by the reason, and if the reason is determined 
by this desire of happiness which exists in the will, the 
explanation, it would seem, proceeds in a vicious circle; 
the action of each of these faculties determines the other 
faculty to act. One of them must act first, and it may be 
asked : What determines that first action? 

The answer to this difficulty must be sought in the nature 
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of that love of happiness and of justice which resides in the 
will. Is this love an act, or is it a mere tendency to act? Is 
it a mere capability of the will to be satisfied by those objects 
when they are presented to it? 

In most men there is a natural tendency to admire the 
scenery of nature, but in many cases this tendency may 
long remain unknown to the individual himself. Many a one 
passes his life in a city; he is familiar with the streets of the 
city, but with nothing beyond them. When for the first time 
he leaves the town and proceeds some distance into the country, 
into some mountain district perhaps, the natural beauty of the 
scenery may be such as to excite his admiration. Looking 
across the valley he sees the hills opposite rising tier above 
tier, the higher mountains with their sharp peaks tipped with 
snow standing out clearly against the blue of the morning 
sky, while the green of a clump of pine upon a hill near him 
relieves the grey of the winter landscape. This variety of form 
and colour contrasts favourably with the dull monotony of 
the city streets to which the traveller has been accustomed ; 
for that very reason they probably give him even more 
pleasure than if he had been long familiar with similar scenes. 
Unknown to himself the man always had a natural taste for 
the beauties of nature, he always had an inclination to admire 
them; now they are presented to his view he actually does 
admire them. 

This innate tendency of the city-bred man may serve to 
illustrate the tendency of the will to happiness and justice. 
Although the tendency exists in the will prior to any act of 
the reason, the tendency is not called into action, an act 
of the will is not elicited, until the reason furnishes a motive. 
The reason does this by setting forward in its true character 
some action which it proposes to the will, and which contains 
those qualities for which the will has got a natural inclination. 
Thus the will has a natural tendency to render to God His due. 
The reason proposes some action by which this can be done, 
and represents the action in its true colours ; the proposal thus 
made to the will, the representation laid before it, works upon 
the tendency already existing in the will, and determines the 
will to act. 

By the fall of Adam a change has been wrought in the 
human will. Though the desire for happiness continues to 
be the great motive of action, acts of virtue for mere justice 
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sake, without any other reward, no longer confer the same 
happiness upon man, as they did before the fall of Adam. 
| The love of justice for its own sake is the part of the will 
_ which was wounded by the Fall. This desire to render to 
God His due has been in part displaced by an inordinate 
self-love, by a desire to usurp God’s rights, a vice which is 
directly opposed to justice. And so we are told! that the 
justice which belonged to the will has been succeeded by malice. 
This self-love, or malice, or inclination to usurp God’s rights, 
is shown especially by a desire for honour and dignity not 
due to man, or again, by a desire for power and dominion 
which do not rightly belong to him; that is to say, it is shown 
by pride and ambition. Besides being thus directly weakened, 
the will is also indirectly weakened by the weakening of the 
reason. Were it not that since the fall of Adam the human 
reason has become clouded and dim, man would see clearly 
how small is the value of an object which is merely pleasant 
to the senses, when compared to another object of which the 
reason approves. That approbation would then be given upon 
clearer evidence and would consequently be stronger. Thus 
man in a state of integrity, but without sanctifying grace, 
could avoid all sin,® all transgression of the natural law, 
because sin, or transgression of God’s law, whether natural 
or positive, is always opposed to reason. But in the state 
of integrity man’s whole nature would be subject to reason, 
so that he could subordinate each and every act to the dictates 
of reason. Thus the injury that man has sustained in the 
reason, extends in a special manner to the whole nature. 

By the reason we understand the power of forming and 
classifying ideas, that power by which we differ from the 
brutes. They, like us, are endowed with sensation; by their 
senses they obtain impressions of external objects; they 
taste, hear, and see as we do. But this, which is the end of 
their power in relation to external objects, is but the beginning 
of ours. Take the sense of sight. Like the animals, we obtain 
by sight an internal picture of the object seen. This picture 
corresponds to the object in shape, colour, size, and the like. 
When we are once possessed of these pictures the reason 
commences to work. From the picture it extracts knowledge 
of the object represented, while the same picture, impressed 
on the eye of a brute, yields no similar result. 

1 Summa Theologica, ta. 2%. q. 85. a. 3 2 Jbid. la, 2x. q. 109. a. 8. 
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A man is passing through a wood with his dog at his heels. 
His attention is attracted by the fine appearance of an oak, 
standing alone in an open glade. The short heavy trunk, 
gradually swelling in girth as it nears the ground; the abrupt 
curve of the roots at the point where they leave the trunk, 
indicating the broad grasp that they have taken upon the 
earth; the size and shape of the various parts of the tree, 
all combine to give it an appearance of great strength and 
power of resistance to the wind. The branches, running 
out horizontally, forming a circle round the trunk and support- 
ing the thick mass of smaller boughs and foliage, give a certain 
compact symmetry to the tree which greatly increases its 
appearance of massive strength, The same picture is 
impressed on the eye of the man and of the dog. To the 
dog it is a picture, and nothing more. To the man it is a 
picture, but one from which he can extract and separate the 
various pieces of knowledge that it conveys. It conveys to 
him that the tree is strong, and he can separate from the tree 
itself this knowledge of its strength; he can think of this 
strength as of something distinct from the tree. From the 
size and proportions of the oak his mind has formed to itself 
a representation of what strength is; this representation is 
an idea. 

So too of the other qualities of the tree. Various tints of 
green are displayed by its leaves, for some of them catch the 
sun, while others are in the shade; again, those that are nearer 
seem to be of a brighter colour, while those that are further 
off in the background seem to be of a paler green. This too 
furnishes the man with fresh matter; separating in his mind 
the colours from the tree itself, he possesses an idea of each 
of the various shades of green, whether deep or faint, brightened 
by the sun, or darkened by shade. 

In fact his mind merely separates the strength or greenness 
of the oak from the oak itself; it separates the quality from 
the thing in which the quality resides, and by this act forms an 
idea. 

Clearly the mind has got this power of separating the 
quality from the object. This oak, seen in the spring-time 
covered with leaves, can be thought of as it will be when the 
leaves have fallen, when it is stretching its bare branches into 
the wintry air, while the snow is lying thick upon the ground. 

Or again, this tree that now shows strength and vigour in 
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its shapely proportions, can be thought of as it will be years 
hence, when its massive trunk is nothing but a hollow shell 
which supports a few stunted boughs, when it survives from 
year to year only because it has ceased to offer, with its 
spreading branches, a resistance to the wind. It will then 
call up in the mind an idea, not of strength and vigour, 
but of decrepit old age. Thus we can separate in the mind 
the strength or greenness or other qualities of the oak, from 
the oak itself, and so come to a better understanding of those 
qualities. 

It is the reason which gives this power to man. The brute, 
devoid of reason, cannot thus separate the qualities and the 
object. To the dog, the picture of the oak is like a piece of 
quartz which a child picks up upon a mountain side. There 
is gold within the stone, but the child cannot detect its presence ; 
to him it is a piece of stone, and nothing more. But he chances 
to show it to anassayer. There are signs about this fragment 
of white stone which escaped the inexperienced eye of the 
boy, or fell meaningless upon it, but which the first glance 
of the assayer at once perceives and interprets. He drops 
the quartz into his crucible, and in a short time extracts from 
it a little lump of gold. So too the human reason from the 
picture, that to the dog is a picture, and nothing more, can 
extract ideas. y 

But to return to the traveller in the wood. As he continues 
to examine the oak his store of ideas concerning it increases ; 
and this group of ideas forms the stock of knowledge that he 
has acquired regarding the oak. 

But beyond the open space in which the oak is standing 
alone, there are other trees, and his attention is now attracted 
to each of these in turn. It is the white trunk of a birch 
which first catches his eye. From the trunk it passes slowly 
over the whole tree, examining its various parts. This picture, 
too, arouses a set of ideas within his mind. Some of the ideas 
coincide with those formed concerning the oak ; this tree also 
is composed of trunk, branches, and leaves, but they are different 
in kind to those of the oak ; the general outline and appearance 
of the tree is different to that of the oak. And so his eye 
passes on to an elm, a willow, a beech, an ash; stopping a few 
moments at each to examine the picture, and thus to furnish 
to the reason matter for fresh ideas. 

But he soon perceives that marks which he had at first 
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regarded as special to individual trees, repeat themselves. 
His eye, as it continues to pass on from tree to tree, soon 
lights upon one, the leaves of which are identical in form 
with those of the first tree that he examined, the oak standing 
alone in the open space. Glancing around, he is able to 
discover several others identical with these two in the form 
of the leaf. Although he knows nothing of the names of trees, 
or of the families that those names represent, this common 
mark that all these trees possess, suffices to tell him that they 
are closely related, that they belong to one common family. 
In fact, all these trees are oaks. 

And thus the form of the leaf enables him to find trees 
related to the birch, the elm, the ash, to place each of those 
trees in its own family. But a few minutes have passed since 
his attention was directed to the trees around him, since his 
eye was first attracted to the oak in the open space, and 
already, with scarcely an effort on his part, the trees have 
arranged themselves in groups in his mind, each group being 
distinguished by its own special mark. 

As he passes on, other plants that meet his eye awaken 
ideas within him, each set of ideas connecting themselves 
in the mind with the object that aroused them, and containing 
a certain amount of knowledge regarding that object. Some 
of these ideas connect themselves with the individual plant ; 
others again, like the form of the leaf among the trees, are 
common to a certain number of plants, and suffice to bind 
these plants together in families. And as he penetrates further 
into the wood, the same process is ever repeating itself within 
his mind. The brush-wood, the fern, the wild-flowers that 
cover the ground, each separate plant as he examines it, 
furnishes a fresh picture, gives birth to new ideas. 

At length he sits down and begins to reflect upon the 
knowledge that he has acquired. Each plant that he has 
examined stands out clearly in his mind, represented by a certain 
group of ideas, each idea representing some particular quality ; 
some of these qualities are common to the family, while others 
are special to the individual. But he now wishes to reduce this 
mass of knowledge to some kind of order. To do this he asks 
himself: What is common to all these plants? Are there any 
properties common to them all alike? 

His examination has shown him that every one is furnished 
with organs, and that each organ discharges its own special 
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function. He saw the roots with their many fibres, like the 
hands and mouth of the plant, seizing and transmitting 
to the body of the plant that sustenance which they extract 
from the soil. Beneath the outer covering of the plant he 
discovered certain vessels which, like the arteries and veins in 
the human body, carry the vital fluid, the sap of the plant. 
And besides these organs he discovered many others also in 
every plant that he examined. Consequently he says that a 
plant is an organic substance, or what is the same thing, a living 
substance. But this description does not sufficiently mark it 
out from other classes of beings, for men and animals are also 
living substances, though they possess in addition to life the 
power of sensation, that power which belongs to animate beings, 
So, in order to exclude men and animals from his description, 
he says that a plant is an inanimate living substance. 

This description of a plant will apply not merely to an oak, 
to a fern, to a flower, but it will apply to any plant. It does 
not belong to one plant more than to another; it applies 
equally well to all. In fact it includes only that idea which is 
common to all plants, the idea of inanimate life. Thus it does 
not fully describe any single plant, for it omits all those special 
qualities by which one plant differs from another. It represents, 
not any individual plant, but the plant nature. 

The man who is making this examination of plants has now 
got a basis on which to work. The matter to be examined is 
clearly marked out and defined. 

Day by day in his walks he continues to collect information 
concerning the different plants that he finds, noting down the 
properties belonging to each, till at length every plant in the 
district is represented by a group of clear ideas. 

But he soon perceives, regarding each plant, that certain 
properties remain unchanged in spite of variations of soil, 
position, and the like, while other properties vary with these 
changes of place. Clearly it is upon the former, not upon the 
latter, that his classification must be based. 

Examining then these unvarying properties, he perceives 
that some are common to a large number of the whole body 
of plants, while others are less common. Taking the most 
common of these properties, he divides the whole number of 
plants into different groups according as they possess one or 
other of these properties. This gives him the main divisions 
of his subject. Then taking each division he treats it in like 
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manner, and thus obtains genera and species and further 
subdivisions, until it is no longer possible to subdivide, as all 
the plants in each subdivision possess the same unvarying 
properties. He has now reached the ultimate species. 

But these unvarying properties which he has been con- 
sidering, as they remain unaffected by external changes, must 
depend on the nature of each plant, they must be intimately 
connected with its vitality ; and according as the plants differ 
from each other regarding these properties, they must differ 
correspondingly in their organic structure. The botanist 
must note these differences of structure, for it is by means of 
them that he is to identify each of the many classes into 
which he has divided his plants. 

Let us now see the result of his work. A plant, found in 
the district with which he is acquainted, is brought to him and he 
is questioned regarding its properties. His attention is at once 
directed to the organic structure of the plant. A glance 
suffices to tell him in what main division of plants the plant 
before him is contained. According as he notes the more 
and more minute details of structure, he identifies in succession 
the various divisions and subdivisions, to which this particular 
plant belongs, and finally traces it down to its own species. 
He next enumerates the various properties of the plants 
belonging to this species, and ‘thus gives the information for 
which he was asked. 

A mere mass of facts, undigested, unclassified, would not 
have enabled him to do this; it is the classification of the 
facts which renders them serviceable, which enables him to 
apply his general information to a particular case. His ideas 
are, like an army, divided into regiments, battalions, companies ; 
if they were thrown together without any system, instead of 
method and order, there would be nothing but the confusion 
and disorder of a mob. 

The question, whether in practice botanists have reached a 
very perfect system of classification, is beyond the scope of 
this inquiry, which is merely to examine in what it is that 
correct classification consists. 

It is this power of the reason to reduce the ideas to order, the 
power of classifying them, which makes the ideas themselves 
practically useful. This ordering of the ideas is a work so 
natural to man, that he performs it half-unconsciously. The fact 
that he does so is shown by his manner of coming to a conclu- 
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sion. When a workman goes into a wood to cut a handle for his 
spade or axe, he does not select for this purpose a pine-sapling, 
but a piece of ash. His reasoning is the same in kind, though 
not as perfect in degree, as that of the botanist, whom we saw 
examining a plant. The workman requires a tough piece of 
timber. He knows that ash is a tough wood; by certain 
external marks he recognizes this particular tree to be an ash; 
consequently he selects from this tree the piece of timber that 
he requires. Thus the botanist, though he reasons more 
carefully than the workman, works on those lines only that 
nature herself has laid down. 

It is evident that the power of classifying ideas, of utilizing 
them, of drawing conclusions from those various groups of ideas 
that attach themselves to different objects, depends upon the 
ideas themselves being distinctly and clearly formed. If they 
are dim and confused, a perception of their mutual relationships 
is impossible, and consequently their classification cannot be 
exact. Thus the power of forming clear ideas is not only a 
fundamental power of the reason, but one which through the 
reason exercises a strong influence upon the will, upon the 
passions, and thus finally upon that whole series of acts which 
constitutes a human life. If man has a clear insight into his own 
nature and into the natures of the objects that surround him, 
he perceives distinctly the relations in which they stand to him- 
self. He then feels les§ inclination than he would otherwise feel, 
to put these objects to a wrong use, to pervert their true relation 
to himself, because he would then be doing violence to truths 
which stand out clearly in his mind. A clear knowledge of 
what is right is a great assistance to the will. The will can then 
pursue the right object steadfastly, and firmly ; it is also greatly 
strengthened in its struggle to control the passions. 

From the second chapter of the Book of Genesis we can 
learn how perfect was the knowledge of Adam. We there 
read that God led all animals before Adam that Adam might 
see by what names he should call them; and that he named 
each one correctly. From these few words some estimate can 
be formed of the knowledge that Adam possessed.' The 
power of naming anything correctly implies a very perfect 
knowledge of the nature of the thing to be nained, and also 
such knowledge of language as may suffice to express with 
great precision what is special to each nature. But Adam 
1 Summa Theologica, 1a. q. 94. a. 33 Suarez, De Opere Sex Dierum, 3, 9, 2—8. 
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gave names to every living thing, and we are told that he 
named them correctly. He must therefore have had an 
intimate knowledge of the many thousands of natures into 
which animal life is divided; he must have perceived and 
expressed those minute differences by which one nature is 
separated from another. 

This knowledge was given to him because he was destined 
to live in a state of happiness, and to an intelligent being 
knowledge, especially of those things by which he is surrounded, 
forms a large part of happiness. Besides this reason there was 
also another. He was not the father only, but likewise the 
teacher of the human race. He was the source from whom know- 
ledge was to flow to succeeding generations of men. The former, 
and the former only of these two reasons would have applied 
to his descendants, had original sin not been committed, and 
so we can infer that they also would have attained to very 
perfect knowledge, although less perfect than his. 

We have now arrived at a point from which we can look back 
at the result of our examination. We have separately examined 
the powers of the soul ; if we now consider the change that has 
been wrought in each of these powers by concupiscence, we shall 
be able to form some estimate of the extent of the change which 
has taken place in human nature as a whole. 

The reason before the Fall was, as we have seen, capable of 
receiving knowledge very much greater in extent and more 
accurate than the knowledge which man is now able to acquire. 
From being clear and penetrating, the reason has, owing to 
concupiscence, become clouded and dull. The will too had a 
natural inclination to justice; it was then disposed to 
render to God His due. This tendency was fostered and 
increased by the reason, which supplied the will with a clear 
knowledge of what actions were right, and why they were 
right. These two powers were fully able to control the passions, 
which in man’s unfallen state were mere servants, ready to act 
or to refrain from acting, according as the reason should judge 
desirable and the will should command. But now, like grey- 
hounds in a leash, regardless of the hand that seeks to hold them 
back, they are ever straining towards some object that excites 
them, or at least watching for some occasion to break loose. 
It is this rebellion of the passions which disturbs right govern- 
ment within the soul and constitutes concupiscence. 

JOHN ERRINGTON, 
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POLITICAL EcONomy has always had many and bitter enemies. 
| It has been condemned as taking a one-sided and degrading 
| view of human nature, of regarding man as nothing more than 
/ a “bartering animal,’ of representing his sole end in life to 
be buying and selling for his own enrichment, of inculcating 
the precepts of a “Gospel of Mammon;” and many similar 
charges have been brought against it from other points of view. 
The ill-repute which it has gained is mainly due to a 
misapprehension of the real nature of the science; but partly 
also to certain doctrines, the fruit of unsound principles, that 
have been advanced by some of its exponents. A prominent 
instance is the attitude taken up by the vast majority of English 
economists towards our Poor-Law. In most cases they advocate 
a severity in the legal treatment of the poor, which it is hard 
to reconcile with anything that can be called humanity. But 
the reason is plain. As economists, they feel bound to condemn 
an institution which they regard, and probably correctly, as 
interfering with the maximum production of wealth—in their 
view the supreme end of human action. Most English 
economists have failed to remember that the problem of the 
distribution of wealth is of equal if not greater consequence 
than that of its production. In seeking to cut down the poor- 
rate, they forget that they are depriving the poor of what 
is theirs by a law not merely human, but natural and divine. 
The more thorough-going of them would almost have us leave 
the poor alone, to live or die in what would be for them 
a veritable “struggle for existence.” It may be that such 
a policy would diminish the numbers of our poor. But it would 
not do it half so effectually, and hardly more cruelly, than did 
the branding and hanging by which Henry the Eighth punished 
the sturdy and valiant beggars of the day. 
Yet so bad has been the administration of the Poor-Law 
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during the three centuries of its existence, that its wholesale 
condemnation by many writers is hardly to be wondered at. 
It will be the aim of this essay to point out some of the most 
glaring defects in its administration in the past, and by com- 
paring these with the real aim and intention of the Poor-Law, 
as deduced from the ethical principles which. underlie it, to 
indicate the general lines on which it seems to us that relief 
should be given. For this purpose we may first briefly survey 
its history, at the risk of teliing what is already known to the 
reader. 

As is well known, neither the Poor-Law nor pauperism in 
the modern sense of the terms, were known in England before 
the Reformation. It is commonly believed, though some 
modern writers dispute the fact,! that the general social 
well-being of the country has never since been equal to 
what it was in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. Then 
peasant proprietors held the place of the labourer of to-day. 
There existed none of the evils of capitalism and speculation 
to disturb the steady continuity of demand and _ supply 
in manufacturing industries. The dangerous chasm, which 
now separates the employer from his hands, was unknown 
under a system in which the master joined in the work with 
his own men. The union of these conditions in a society 
enlivened and animated by the spirit of Catholicism conspired 
to produce an economic state to which, in spite of minor defects, 
we cannot look back without regret. But the brightest feature 
in the whole picture is the immense charity dispensed by the 
Church, which as a general rule set apart one-third of its 
revenues to charitable purposes. The liberality of the sum 
may be realized, when we consider that about one-third of the 
land in the whole kingdom belonged to her. Shortly before 
the Reformation several causes conduced to increase this burden 
of charity. At the end of the Wars of the Roses, a large 
number of the barons’ retainers were disbanded. About the 
same time, large tracts of land, which had formerly supported 
many thousands of people, when tilled, were given up to 
pasture sheep in consequence of a development in the woollen 


1 Cf. England in the Fifteenth Century. By W. Denton, 1888. The author 
writes (p. 213): ‘It will appear that the condition of the labourer in husbandry was 
far worse at the close of the middle ages than it is now.” He adduces many 
facts to support this conclusion, Cf. also pp. 65, 120, seq., pp. 213, 245. 
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industry at home and abroad. But while the monasteries 
existed to relieve the poor, there was little actual want. 

In 1536 began the dissolution of the monasteries. The 
thousands of poor who had been largely dependent for sub- 
sistence on the bounty of the Church were forced to wander 
from place to place, homeless and in extreme destitution. The 
country was infested with the “sturdy and valiant vagabonds,” 
against whom so much of the cruel legislation of the reign 
was directed. The many risings in Henry’s reign were due not 
less perhaps to the distress consequent on the suppression of 
the monasteries, than to purely religious motives. Flogging, 
branding, and even hanging, were the punishments for the 
newly-invented crime of poverty against those who had thus 
been. robbed of their birthright. According to Hollinshed, no 
less than seventy-two thousand vagrants were executed during 
this single reign. Under Elizabeth this policy became gradually 
mitigated, and various measures were adopted to afford relief 
instead of punishment to the poor. These culminated in the 
Act of 43 Elizabeth, by which the right of the destitute to 
the means of subsistence was for the first time legally recog- 
nized. By the terms of this Act, each parish was to maintain 
its own poor, by providing work for the able-bodied, and relief 
in food or money for the impotent. For this purpose a rate 
was levied on the landowners by “overseers of the poor,” 
from four to six in number, and nominated by the justices 
of the peace. The act was on the whole well framed. But 
in many parishes it was badly administered, and relief was 
given only in an imperfect and irregular manner. The con- 
sequence was, that the poor of such parishes migrated into 
others, where relief was more generously given, and thus 
inflicted an additional burden on the latter. To remedy this 
injustice, laws of settlement were passed under Charles the 
Second, and in other reigns, with the object of confining 
labourers to their own parishes, and of preventing them from 
effecting a settlement in, and so becoming chargeable to a new. 
These laws were very mischievous in preventing the free 
circulation of labour. It frequently happened that one district 
was suffering from a large number of destitute, and consequently 
from low wages, while in another, a few parishes off, the corn 
was almost rotting in the fields for lack of labourers to reap 
it. But for this great blot, the Poor-Law of Elizabeth would 
probably have worked well. As it was, Adam Smith, who 
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wrote in 1775, gave it as his opinion, that there was hardly 
any labourer of above forty years of age, then living, who had 
not suffered in some way or other from the laws of settlement. 

In 1782, an Act, known after its framer as Gilbert’s Act, was 
passed, which effected a radical change in the method of giving 
relief. Its principal terms were: 

1. That no person should be forced to enter a workhouse,! 
unless impotent from age or infirmity. 

2. That the parish should be bound to provide work to any 
able-bodied persons, who should require it, and to give them 
adequate wages. 

3. That if the wages of any labourer should be held insuffi- 
cient to support himself and his family, the parish should make 
up the deficiency. 

This new system was attended with most disastrous conse- 
quences. If the workman happened to be out of work, it became 
quite unnecessary for him to use his own vigilance and energy 
to find employment : the parish was bound to provide it for him 
close to his own door, and to give him wages as good as, or better 
than, any he could hope for elsewhere. The number of those 
who sought this kind of relief, increased in an alarming manner. 
The rates rose from 42,000,000 in 1784, to nearly 48,000,000 
in 1817, an amount nearly treble, in proportion to population, to 
what they are now. Since any deficiency in wages was supplied 
by the parish, employers of labour were able to force down the 
rate of wages, and thus still further increase the burden on the 
rates. Added to these evils was the artificial stimulus given to 
the growth of population, owing to the allowance system. By 
this method of distribution, State relief was granted in proportion 
to the number of the recipient’s family. At length the poor-rates 
became so high as in some districts to swallow up the entire 
rent. The pauperism, which this ill-advised system had pro- 
duced, assisted and intensified by the conditions of industry at 
the time, became too great for the rates to support: and thus 
the Poor-Law multiplied tenfold the misery it was intended to 
relieve. “Of all rebellions,” says Bacon, “those of the belly 
are the worst,” and England was in danger of revolution 
from the multitudes of starving men, which her legislation had 


1 The Workhouse Test first received the sanction of legislation by the Act of 1723, 
by which parishes were empowered, singly or in unions, to build workhouses, and to 
refuse relief except on condition of entrance therein. Only a few parishes seem to 
have availed themselves of this power for a considerable time. 
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produced. The country became alive to the peril, and the Poor- 
Law Amendment Act was passed in 1835. Instead of being 
made a premium on idleness and immorality, relief was to be 
refused in future to all who would not accept the degrading 
restraint of the workhouse, as a test of their need. Outdoor 
relief was to be confined to rare and special cases. Further, the 
system of Unions, under which several parishes join together for 
the support of their poor, and of elected guardians to control the 
administration of relief, was established. 

The Act was at first carried out with the severity that was 
intended. Fawcett and Walker point with satisfaction to the 
fact that the poor-rates fell, in the three years that followed, to 
nearly one half of what they were in 1832; and by a strange 
logic they seem to infer a corresponding decrease in pauperism. 
They leave out of consideration the terrible amount of distress 
that went unrelieved. Since that period, guardians have taken 
advantage of the loophole, which allows outdoor relief in special 
cases, to administer it more generously than is in strict accord- 
ance with the spirit of the Act, and the sum now spent annually 
in outdoor relief is in excess of the expenditure on indoor.! 

Nevertheless, it is acknowledged on all hands that there exist 
grave defects, and that relief fails to reach at times the most 
deserving cases. Perhaps some notion of what should be the 
policy of our Poor-Law may be gained by considering the ends 
which it is designed to fulfil. 

I said at the beginning that the Poor-Law was the legal 
recognition of a natural right, possessed by the destitute, to the 
necessaries of life, which they might otherwise take from the 
superfluous property of others. The right to live is a natural 
right. The right of holding property is of an inferior order to 
the right to life. Both rights, it is true, are of God, and both exist 
only as they are necessary for the attainment of the end to 
which man is destined by God. But the right of property exists 
only as a consequence of, and as the best means of securing, the 
prior right to live, and as essential to the well-being of the race. 
It is deduced from the right to live, and from the consequent right 
to appropriate what is necessary to sustain life. Therefore, it 
can never override it. But when a human being may be in peril of 
death, for want of the necessaries of life, he is morally justified, 


1 The proportion of indoor to out-relief has again been steadily decreasing since 
1870. In 1887, the expenditure on out-relief was £2,528,000, on in-maintenance, 


41,778,000. 
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if he is not even bound, ta save himself by taking of the super- 
fluous goods of his neighbour. And that neighbour is bound, 
not by any precept of charity, but in strict justice, not to stand 
in his way. On the other hand, the right of the starving man 
does not extend farther than what is absolutely necessary for 
life. 

Since this right exists, the State is bound to recognize it. 
Whether it is bound also to provide a system, by which the 
destitute may have this right secured to them, depends on the 
sufficiency, or insufficiency, of the means which already exist for 
relieving their necessity. Before the Reformation in this country, 
the State was not bound. As we have seen, the poor could rely 
with certainty on the bounty of the monasteries. So in most 
countries at the present day, where charity is more abundant, 
or better organized, than in England, the State has not estab- 
lished a definite Poor-Law. | 

But in a country where poverty and destitution are as rife 
as in England, and where the means for its relief are otherwise 
insufficient, it would clearly be dangerous to the public welfare 
to allow the individual to judge if his necessity be sufficiently 
great to give him any right over the property of his neighbour. 
Consequently the State ought itself to take measures to relieve 
at public expense those in extreme need. The simple fact also 
that the country supports imprisoned criminals, is a frank admis- 
sion that the innocent man in a state of destitution has a just 
claim to the necessaries of life. Therefore, as regards this 
country at least, we cannot agree with Ricardo, that “no scheme 
for the amendment of the Poor-Laws merits the least attention, 
which has not their abolition for its ultimate object.” 

As the right of the individual to the necessaries of life is 
natural and inalienable, so is his right that his moral character 
be not unnecessarily impaired by the conditions under which 
relief is given. It is found that the relief of the workhouse is 
generally attended by a lamentable decay of many of the best 
qualities of the working-man’s character, of his energy and 
manliness, of his love of self-dependence, of his self-respect. 
He who enters the workhouse tends to remain a pauper the rest 
of his life. Such a condition then is gravely defective, and we 
are strongly opposed to those economists who would make a 
degrading imprisonment a test of the real needs of the poor in 
every case. It is not impossible that the condition of our work- 
houses may at some future time be so far improved, as no longer 
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to have the same evil consequences on the character of the 
pauper. This improvement is strenuously to be sought for. 
But till it has been attained, the guardians should send to the 
workhouse those only who have no good home to break up, or 
the viciousness of whose character no companionship, however 
bad, can still further degrade. But it is a gross injustice to take 
away the good influence of home ties, and to force upon the 
honest poor in return the brutalizing treatment and company 
which they will almost certainly experience in the workhouse. 

It has been held by some writers, chiefly of the extreme 
laissez-faire school, that though the right of relief should be 
recognized in the case of those who by reason of age or infir- 
mity are impotent to help themselves, it should not be recognized 
in the case of those who have the strength to earn a livelihood 
and to support their families. Were it possible for every 
labourer by dint of his own energy on all occasions to find 
suitable work, this view would be correct, both on ethical and 
economical grounds. But under the present conditions of 
industry, large bodies of men and women are frequently dis- 
missed from their employment on the shortest notice. It is 
impossible in most cases that all these should immediately 
find new work in the same neighbourhood. On the other hand, 
if they leave the neighbourhood, they are exposed to the hard- 
ships and moral dangers of vagrancy, while they can no longer 
profit by a favourable turn in the industry, which a temporary 
depression has caused them to leave. Thus, instead of finding 
work they may sink lower and lower into the direst poverty. 
Living from hand to mouth on what they may beg or steal in 
the course of their wanderings they will gradually become 
blunted and insensible to the very wretchedness of their lot. 
The gloomy indifference of despair will make them careless of 
the future, and long-continued want will deprive them of their 
physical strength, followed fast by the loss of the moral willing- 
ness to work. As a result of depression in any industry, the evil 
effects of such a decadence in character and spirit is clearly 
apprehended by recent economists, and has been named by 
Professor Walker the “ Degradation of Labour.” The country, as 
well as the individual, loses in the loss of the strength and energy 
of the labourer. And when the depression is of long-standing, 
the degradation of the labourer may become permanent: his 
ambition and his desire to better himself will become less and 
less: his “Standard of Comfort” will be lowered: he will no 
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longer seek, and consequently never get a rise in wages, 
Unable to put by for old age, he will live through his prime on 
the verge of pauperism, and reach a destitute old age, a useless 
and degraded member of society, and a burden on the com- 
munity. This story might be illustrated in its various phases 
by the case of many an inmate of the casual-ward or work- 
house. 

It is clear, then, that the able-bodied may be in extreme 
need, and that they too may acquire a right to relief. It is 
clear, too, that relief given in a passing emergency may save 
them from life-long pauperism. The refusal of this natural 
right in times of exceptional distress, may be attended with 
danger to the peace of the country. And it is the very worst 
of bad policies to allow violence to have a real ethical 
justification by ignoring claims founded on moral right. The 
riots connected with the Chartist movement at the beginning of 
the present reign, vividly illustrated the dangers of a “rebellion 
of the belly.” It seems probable that Chartism would have lost 
a great portion of its strength, had the terms of the Act of 1835 
been less severe. In what form, then, should relief be adminis- 
trated to the able-bodied? Cardinal Manning pointed out last 
year in a controversy in the Zimes, that those who are able to 
work are never absolutely without means. Ability to work is 
itself personal capital. But without the means of investing this 
capital, that is, unless he can find work, the labourer’s strength is 
of no value to him. We have seen that there are cases without 
number, where through no fault of his own, he is without, and 
unable to get, work. If through want of work he is in extreme 
need, he has a right to demand either relief, or work for which 
he shall be paid. On the other hand, it is right for the State to 
refuse relief, unless he gives his labour in return. The State 
may provide him with work in either of two ways. The most 
obvious is for the parish to act as employer, and pay him wages 
from the rates. Or else it may assist him to make his way to 
towns or districts where labour is demanded by capital, and 
where consequently he may get good wages. 

The effect of Gilbert’s Act shows us what evil the legal 
right to demand work may lead to. But the main error of that 
Act was not that it gave this right, but that it put the pauper, 
who got his work from the parish, in a far better condition than 
the independent labourer. It was a grave mistake, but it does 
not afford an argument against providing work at wages far 
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below the current rate. The workman who receives wages 
from the parish which are only just able to keep him from 
starvation will have no inducement to lessen his endeavours in 
seeking for independent work. On the other hand, the parish 
might at times profit vastly by the cheap rate of labour so 
provided. This was the system, be it remembered, which was 
established by the much lauded Act of Elizabeth. 

The other system has yet to be tried, and special legislation 
would be required before it could be generally adopted. If 
practicable, it would by promoting the circulation of labour, be 
attended with high economical and social advantages, besides its 
value in relieving individual distress. Labour would flow from 
congested and over-populated districts to others, where the 
development of new or the extension of old industries is 
hampered by the scarcity of labour. But it is possible that the 
difficulties of such a system would be too great for its general 
adoption. 

The above are proposed as some of the lines on which the 
present Poor-Law may be, not supplanted, but improved. But 
it is not to any legal measures that we must look for the relief 
of the vast mass of our pauperism. It is to charity, especially 
to organized charity. It is a very common, but a very great, 
mistake to look upon the Poor-Law as a gigantic State charity. 
We have seen that it is only the legal recognition of a natural 
right, designed to afford relief, when all other means fail. By 
Gilbert’s Act it was made a State charity, and we have seen the 
evil consequences. The law must treat all as equal. It can act 
only by general rules, and cannot be adapted to meet individual 
requirements. Hence the dangers and difficulties connected 
with any Poor-Law system. The Poor-Law must not be held 
in any way to supply the place of charity. Charity on the other 
hand should endeavour to take away the necessity of legal relief. 
For charity may do, what the law cannot, in discriminating 
between the deserving and undeserving. It is fettered by no 
hard-and-fast rules. Lastly, charity and the Poor-Law officers 
should work hand all in hand, and the elected guardians of the 
poor should form an adequate link of connection between the 
two. From their position these men have an opportunity of 
looking into the merits of applicants for relief, which can be had 
by no private person, and it is to them that we must look for the 
efficiency of Poor-Law, rather than to any definite rules which 
law or custom may lay down. If these men carry out the duties 
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they have undertaken with discretion, and yet with benevolence, 
towards the poor, the evils of pauperism will be largely 
diminished. Hence the responsibility that lies with those who 
elect them, a responsibility which the greater portion of the 
electors are not duly alive to. Above all is desirable a greater 
interest on the part of the people of this country, to the real 
condition of the pauper class, and a keener appreciation of the 
dangers with which its existence threatens society. A whole- 
some public opinion alone can radically cure the evil. When 
that is duly aroused, we may hope, not for the disappearance of 
poverty, for “the poor we have always with us,” but at least for 
a deliverance from a vast¥amount of unnecessary misery and 
from a great social danger. 
B, H. NEWDIGATE. 
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PART THE SECOND. 


WHEN [I arrived at Adéikalabouram, the Father Visitor was 
on the point of starting. It was agreed that I should remain 
there for the rest of the day and the succeeding night, and on 
the morrow should go by sea to rejoin him at Manapad, to be 
his fellow-traveller from that time forward. I resolved to make 
the most of the opportunity thus afforded me of getting better 
acquainted with my little Sanard friends, to whom I had taken 
a great fancy. Father Buisson had the kindness to act as my 
cicerone; he gave me some interesting details respecting the 
origin, development, and present organization of this infant 
colony, which are utterly unlike anything to which we are 
accustomed in Europe. 

Thirty-four years ago Adéikalabouram was a desert, over- 
grown with thorns and_briars, overshadowed by lofty trees, 
where the jackals howled by night and serpents swarmed by 
day. One day in 1854, a missioner passing this way in making 
the visitation of his district, was struck by the stillness and 
solitude of the place. He thought how delightful it would be 
if only some voices could be heard in the silence, singing the 
praises of God. Kneeling on the ground, he made a solemn 
promise to God that he would.cause His holy name to be 
known in this wilderness ; that he would on that spot raise an 
altar, decked with fair flowers, in honour of Mary. 

He returned thither not long after, accompanied by some 
workmen, and set about building a house to be inhabited by 
young orphans, the children of heathen, who, being left alone in 
the world at the death of their parents, would have perished had 
not the good Father taken charge of them. He treated them 
with the utmost kindness, not only saving them from the death 
of the body, but giving them the life of the soul. The orphanage 
erected for these children was called Adéikalabouram, or the 
City of Refuge. 
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The good old priest is now in Heaven, but the desert where 
once he knelt is changed into a beauteous garden. Smooth 
roads have taken the place of the thick, impenetrable under- 
growth of the forest; where thorns grew flowers blossom, and 
peaceful cattle graze where wild beasts used to prowl. A 
hundred orphan boys and as many girls compose the population 
of this little colony, whose ranks are quickly filled up whenever 
death thins them, or the time comes for the older ones to leave 
the friendly roof beneath which their early years were spent. 
A community of native religious, Sisters of St. Anne, manage 
the girls’ orphanage, and a band of Christian men, chiefly old 
pupils of the house, take care of the boys. A separate block of 
buildings is set apart for widows, who in the shelter of this 
religious house, where they associate with the Sisters, are pre- 
served from the many dangers which beset them in their 
families. Further on is the dwelling of some pious women 
who sacrifice their youth to God, and renounce the joys of 
maternity for the sake of procuring Christian baptism for 
infants in danger of death, and thus sending many angels to. 
Heaven. Finally, a refuge for fallen women completes the 
number of these good works, the fair and wondrous fruit of 
Christian charity. 

Beyond the orphanage may be seen a group of mud huts,,. 
thatched with palm-leaves. The women whom we descry 
busily engaged in household work or cooking rice upon their 
doorsteps, were formerly inmates of the girls’ orphanage, and 
are now married to the young men who were the first boys. 
Father Buisson adopted. The men are generally absent from 
home during the day, engaged in the cultivation of the palm- 
trees. They make excellent fathers of families, and their lowly 
dwellings form a little village clustering round the Refuge 
where the good Father received them some thirty years ago. 
Including the orphanage and the adjacent buildings, Adéikala- 
bouram only numbers in all eight hundred souls. But it is 
marked on the map, and the English Government considers it 
sufficiently important to have a post office. 

Here we see what the charity of one man can do. The 
whole village owes its existence to this grey-haired missioner ; 
from his heart and his head all the wisdom to be found there 
has flowed. He has taught the Sanards all that they know, 
except the art of climbing their palm-trees. He impressed his 
own ideas on this simple folk, who accepted them with un- 
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questioning belief. Who would presume, in the name of 
humanity, to pity their happy ignorance, or find it possible to 
regret that the wonders wrought a hundred years back on the 
coast of Paraguay have been reproduced on the shores of 
Madura? In the present day, it is true, a new land is peopled 
in a very different manner. A gold-mine is lighted on, or 
diamond-fields discovered, and thousands of adventurers flock 
to it from all parts. Before many weeks are past, palaces and 
theatres have sprung up, lecture-halls and law-courts are in 
process of construction. There are no gold-mines at Adéikala- 
bouram, nor schools of science, but the catechism is well known 
there, and man is taught his duty to God and his neighbour. 
The little colony has grown by slow degrees, and its inhabitants 
do not forget to whom its foundation is due. The pious Sanards 
venerate with affectionate respect the grave where rests the 
good old priest to whom they owe their happiness in this world 
and their hope for the next. 

The orphans are almost all Sanards, and possess the here- 
ditary instincts of the caste. No sooner do they learn the use 
of their legs than they clamber up into a palm-tree, after the 
manner that ducklings take to the water. Their costume is of 
the very simplest description ; the same may be said of them 
that Marco Polo said of their forefathers six hundred years ago: 
“There is no work for a tailor or sempstress in this country.” 
The dress of the little Sanards of to-day, like those of 1250, 
consists of nothing more than a small piece of cloth round their 
loins. 

But if the uniform of his orphans does not cost Father 
Buisson very much, it is far otherwise with regard to their 
food. He has two hundred hungry little mouths to fill, and 
it takes whole mountains of rice to satisfy their clamorous 
appetites. The daily pittance of a Sanard child is no very 
dainty fare: rice au colombo, seasoned, that is, with pimento, 
pepper, mustard, and other condiments that would fairly blister 
a European palate ; then golden and red bananas or mangoes, 
washed down with a draught of pure water. Wine and meat 
never figure in the simple bill of fare, which is the same 
morning, noon, and night, in January and in December, and 
in all the intervening months of the year. For all that, however, 
these bright-eyed little Indians never ail anything. Always in 
the open air, working in the fields or climbing like monkeys on 
the palm-trees, their skin, resembling polished bronze, shines 
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with the glow of perfect health, and their good-humoured, 
roguish faces are radiant with happiness and the joy of 
living. All whom we met grected us with a salaam, the 
form of salutation customary in Southern India, joining 
their hands as if in prayer, and making a graceful kind of 
genuflexion. 

“TI do not know what you feed your young people on,” an 
English official of high rank one day said to Father Buisson, 
“but I know that in all the Madras Presidency there is not a 
single institution in which the children look so healthy.” The 
heathen, too, profess great admiration for the orphanage, and 
for the singular idea conceived by the old Swami of collecting 
children who were abandoned by their parents. 

But there is another institution that touches them more 
closely. It is impossible to over-estimate the moral corruption 
of heathen India, promoted as it is by the national prejudice 
which prohibits the re-marriage of widows. The evils produced 
by this custom are incalculable, both to the unhappy widows 
themselves and to the infants who are born of them. Twenty 
years ago, one of these unfortunate women knocked at the door 
of the orphanage of Adéikalabouram. Though young in years, 
she was old in sin; and moreover was covered with sores and in 
a most foul and deplorable condition. Disowned by her family, 
she must infallibly have perished had not the worthy Father 
taken her in. He placed her in a hut apart, where she was 
carefully tended by the Sisters. After a time she recovered her 
health, and, to complete the restoration, her soul was regenerated 
in the waters of Baptism. This was the commencement of the 
Refuge at Adéikalabouram ; it is the only institution of the 
kind in Southern India. 

The heart of the heathen is very hard. No mercy is shown 
to the erring; they are regarded with contempt and treated 
with cruelty. The pure hold aloof from the defiled, the pharisee 
hates the publican, the Brahman shuns the degraded pariah, 
and the fallen woman by an inexorable law becomes an outcast 
from her tribe. This is, no doubt, very virtuous and proper. 
But what right has paganism to treat the sinner with such 
pitiless severity, since it offers no safeguard or support to the 
frailty of human nature, and sets before it no other examples 
than the lascivious deities of mythology, no other precepts than 
those of a law inhuman and immoral to the last degree? I am 
aware that it is now the fashion to discern an exalted symbolism 
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in the stories of the Hindu Olympus, a sublime morality in the 
code of Brahma. Such opinions may safely be expressed in the 
presence of hearers who are not in a position to contradict 
them, but no one who has had an opportunity of studying the 
religion of India on the spot, can be fooled by such assertions. 
In fact, the very heathen themselves will sometimes ridicule the 
lofty conceptions fathered on their creed, and laugh at the 
mystic meaning attached to the domestic history of their deities. 
Certainly they speak with far less reverence than many Western 
philosophers do of the voluptuous Siva and the cruel goddess 
Kai. 

And since it was no easy task to make Europeans see 
sublimity and purity in the exploits of a Jupiter, Mars, or 
Venus, the names of these deities were changed, and they were 
placed in different surroundings. Ancient Veddas, inscribed on 
palnt-leaves, written in a language intelligible only to a limited 
number of savants, were appealed to; after that the pagan gods 
and goddesses reappeared before us, rejuvenated, rehabilitated, 
purified by immersion in the sacred Ganges, impregnated with 
the exotic fragrance of the lotus. 

In reality, the religion of the Hindus is idolatry pure and 
simple, without a vestige of symbolism. Nothing struck me 
more during the long conversations I have had with the 
Brahmins, than the grossness, the stupidity, the hopelessly 
narrow character of ‘their polytheism. “Yes, Father, we are 
very narrow-minded,” was the candid avowal of a young 
Brahman, at the close of a long discussion I had had with him 
and others of his caste. 

A young Mandalese Birman, a fellow-passenger on board 
the boat which took me out to Colombo, thought it right to 
warn me against the insidious snares which the Brahmins would 
lay for me. “Be on your guard against the Hindus,” he said 
tome. “They are very crafty, and will spare no effort to make 
a convert of you, for the sake of your influence. I do not say 
this in the hope of gaining you over to my religion. But mark 
my words: Brahmanism is the most impure of all religions ; it 
actually enjoins deeds of wickedness. Now our Buddha is holy, 
and the precepts of your Gospel are not more pure than his 
laws.” 

I have no intention of discussing the merits of Buddha, 
but I can unhesitatingly affirm that my friend was correct in 
what he said of the Hindu code of morality. The pagans of 
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ancient Greece and Rome had impure rites which they carried 
on in secret; the pagans of Hindustan have them too, and do 
not carry them on in secret. The most revolting scenes take 
place in the pagodas, and in the public streets during proces- 
sions in honour of the patron deity of Madura and his consort 
Minalchi. Each god requires special obscenities performed in 
his honour, in imitation generally of some scandalous incident 
in the history of his life. 

It is sometimes urged that this coarseness is only on the 
surface, and that one must enter into the metaphysical mind of 
this people in order to seek the truth presented to it under the 
veil of symbolism. But however Europeans may attempt to 
palliate and interpret favourably the gross shape assumed by 
Hindu idolatry, to persuade themselves and others that the 
objects of cultus are in the eyes of their worshippers only 
emblematic representations of a Supreme Deity, the truth 
remains that the Hindu himself does not view things in this 
light. Those Brahmins who are well versed in their own tenets 
—far more so than any foreign savants can be—concur in testi- 
fying that the existence of gods and goddesses innumerable, 
each of whom exercises sovereign independent power in his or 
her domain, is matter of firm belief. The learned men of India 
do not, it is true, believe in the plurality of gods, or credit the 
monstrous legends related concerning them. Even so long ago 
as the days of St. Francis Xavier, the Brahmins acknowledged 
that they held an esoteric doctrine which taught the existence 
of one Supreme Being. Interested motives led them to conceal 
this carefully from the great mass of the people, who would 
moreover, they declared, be quite incapable of comprehending 
it. In the Veddas, too, more elevated sentiments are occa- 
sionally met with, but they are lost in a tangled maze of 
rhapsodical invocation and puerile tradition. These fragments 
of truth, found as they are in the religious writings of every 
nation, are remnants of a primitive, divinely revealed religion, 
lingering gleams of a departed day, faint rays of the sun of 
truth, whose light has been gradually dying out since the day 
when it first rose upon the cradle of humanity. They are now 
considered as mere intellectual opinions, held by the educated 
classes alone. Meanwhile the people cling blindly to their 
superstitions. Hundreds of thousands of men still flock each 
year to the principal temples of Hindustan, and if they do not 
cast themselves as they formerly did beneath the wheels of the 
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car of Juggernaut, it is because the English law forbids it. 
Other sacrifices of no trifling nature are still made, and con- 
siderable sums given in alms. One of my pupils at Trichi- 
nopoly once returned after the holidays quite broken down in 
health. On inquiring, I found that for fourteen consecutive 
nights he had caused himself to be harnessed to the chariot of 
a Tanjore goddess. And another of my scholars led a cow 
close up to the verandah where his father lay dying, and placed 
the end of its tail between his hands, in order that the soul of 
the expiring man, when it quitted its human tenement, might 
immediately pass into the body of the sacred animal. These 
youths did not dare to cast off the yoke of their superstitions, 
though, as I knew full well, their belief in them was greatly 
shaken, for fear of losing caste. 

To know what the religion of India really is, one must 
discover what are the beliefs of the great bulk of her vast 
population, what are the laws it imposes on its followers, and 
what are the rites and ceremonies with which the deity is to 
be honoured. These ceremonies are for the most part absurd 
and disgusting. They are generally scenes from the pages of 
mythology, and young children are allowed to see them enacted 
in the pagodas and hear them commented on in their homes. 
And this is the religion which speaks so much of purity and of 
ablutions, which is harder upon the fallen than were the ancient 
Pharisees. First it does all it can to lead the soul astray, and 
then with haughty scorn it condemns and rejects the sinner. 

I have said that the prohibition of the re-marriage of widows 
has a great deal to do with the corrupt state of Hindu society. 
In order to give some insight into the national prejudices which 
have given rise to this abuse, it may be well to trace the 
different degrees of degradation through which a woman has to 
pass before reaching widowhood, the last dismal stage of her 
life. 

The birth of a girl is regarded as a misfortune by her 
parents. Born in ignorance, in ignorance she must live and 
die: such is the decree of the great Hindu legislator. Born a 
slave, she must, like her mother, eat after the others, and eat 
their leavings. She has to carry heavy burdens upon her head, 
and to fetch water from the river. Many a time have I seen 
mere children bending beneath the weight of an enormous 
pitcher, carried on their head or on their hip, and stopping every 
now and then to rest. But the days of childhood are com- 
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paratively happy; the miseries of the unfortunate Hindu girl 
increase with each year she lives. 

The women of India, as is well known, marry at a very 
early age. A little girl of ten, twelve, or fourteen years, in 
the freshness of her childish grace, fragility, and delicacy, still 
needing a mother’s loving care, is given into the hands of a 
man who is quite a stranger to her, who does not love her, and 
perhaps never will love her; a man who is not unfrequently 
between fifty and sixty years of age, a cripple may be, or 
thoroughly diseased. If a flood of irrepressible tears start to 
the eyes of the poor child when she is torn from the arms of 
her mother—the only being who ever showed her any affection 
—they must be wiped away in silence; she must devour her 
grief and stifle her despair, and wreathe her face in smiles 
before the repulsive old man who is her husband. If she 
appears unhappy, if she is not radiant with joy when he is by, 
he will teach her her conjugal duties by force of blows. Never 
dare she venture to take food in his presence, she may only eat 
when his meal is ended, and as if by stealth. So firmly rooted 
is this custom in the Hindu nature, that it is no easy matter to 
induce converts to forsake it. 

If the wife accompanies her husband when he goes out, 
she must walk a few steps behind him, so that whenever he 
wishes to speak to her, he is obliged to turn his head over 
his shoulder. This has an absurd effect, but one constantly 
sees it done when walking in the streets of an Indian town. 
Needless to say that the man goes along swinging his arms, 
while the woman is pretty certain to have a load upon her 
head. To us this appears ridiculous and objectionable, but 
it is ordained by the laws of Manu from whose writings, as 
some are pleased to assert, Jesus Christ drew a large portion 
of His Gospel. 

But the Hindu woman may count herself happy in having 
a husband, even if he despises and beats her. His death 
would inaugurate a period of utter wretchedness for her. The 
laws of Manu prescribe that the wife should be burnt alive 
on her husband’s funeral pile. It is all very well to laugh at 
the fate of the widow of Malabar. It is not figment, but fact ; 
not an isolated instance, but an established custom. The 
English Government has during the last fifty or sixty years 
taken measures to abolish this practice, which is called saéz, 
but the diabolical law which enjoins it has been in force for 
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centuries. Marco Polo mentions it in the narrative of his 
travels, and there are old men now living who remember 
witnessing these horrible sacrifices. In past times the victims 
who thus perished might be counted by hundreds of thousands, 
and even in our own day they may be reckoned by thousands. 

If the widow refused thus to make the sacrifice of her life, 
she was plied with intoxicating liquors, and deprived of food 
and sleep for the purpose of reducing her strength and producing 
a state of nervous agitation. Her imagination was excited by 
tales of horror, by representations of the bloodthirsty goddess 
Kali beyond the funeral pile, stretching out her arms to receive 
her. But alas! the prospect of slow martyrdom to which 
she would be condemned during the period of her widowhood, 
should she persist in her refusal, was a stronger incentive to 
her to give her consent, than any tragic preparation for 
death. 

In the last century, within the limits of our Mission of 
Madura, a sad scene occurred. In 1710, on the death of the 
Rajah of Marava, his forty-seven wives resolved on descending 
with him into the grave. The chief of these was sister to 
a Christian, whom she had often heard speak of hell-fire. 
Decked with jewels and attired in gorgeous robes, the unhappy 
women approached the yawning pit wherein the remains of 
the Rajah had already been laid. They walked round it first, 
throwing in flowers “and handfuls of rice, while their relatives 
strove to inspire them with courage by chanting the praises 
of the goddess Kali, who delights in blood. All at once flames 
darted out from the funeral pile. The foremost queen stopped, 
transfixed with horror, and an agonizing fear came over her. 
She remembered what her brother had said to her, she thought 
of the religion of mercy which she had lacked courage to 
embrace, and a cry of unutterable despair broke from her 
lips. “Alas! alas!” she exclaimed, “I am going to cast 
myself alive into hell.” Then conscious that the eyes of the 
multitude were upon her, she drew herself up with dignity, 
advanced to the edge of the fiery pit, and after handing to 
her son, the heir to the throne, a splendid dagger that had 
been his father’s property, she precipitated herself into the 
flames. All her forty-six companions immediately followed 
her example. But no sooner did the miserable victims feel 
their limbs scorched by the devouring flames, than. they uttered 
piercing shrieks, and rushed tumultuously to the edge of the 
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pit. Some hideous monsters, priests of Kali, thrust them back 
with bamboos, and they perished in the raging fire. 

The British Government has had extreme difficulty in 
suppressing this barbarous custom. When it was known in 
1829 that a law abolishing it was about to be put in force, 
a murmur of protest and menace ran through the whole 
peninsula. Few indeed were the Hindus to whom this reform 
was acceptable. At the present time, the sat of death by 
fire has been replaced by the sat of compulsory widowhood 
(as the Indians sometimes say), and the latter seems scarcely 
less terrible than the former. Every one who has been in 
India must have seen groups of pale-faced women with heads 
closely shaven, wrapped in a long white cloth, the object of 
every man’s contempt. Those are the Brahmin widows. They 
are only allowed to eat once a day, and then quite apart, away 
from their relatives and even from their children. Any one 
has a right to their services, which are too frequently repaid 
with brutal insults. They are not even admitted to join in 
the prayers of their family. This life-long martyrdom begins 
in the case of thousands of women at the early age of ten. 
There is no regular ceremony of betrothal in India, but a 
preliminary contract takes its place, which has the legal value 
of marriage. Hence if the betrothed, or to speak more correctly, 
the husband of a little girl of ten happens to die, she can never 
be espoused to any one else. 

The following instance, the truth of which can be vouched 
for, may be given us an example. An old Brahman, sixty-five 
years of age, was gradually sinking under an incurable com- 
plaint. He had had thirty-two wives, thirteen sons, and fifteen 
daughters. One day his eldest son informed him that he had 
not enough money to pay for a funeral sufficiently grand 
for a man of his rank. The father’s reply was this: “A short 
time ago I refused the offer made me of a girl nine years 
old. Go now to her father, and tell him I agree to the marriage, 
on condition that he hands over to me the sum of two hundred 
and fifty rupees (£20). The bargain was concluded, and the 
wedding celebrated with due ceremony. The old man and 
the child were driven in a carriage through the streets of the 
city; the sight failed to arouse the surprise or compassion 
of a single individual. Six months after, the wretched old 
man died; he had a funeral which cost £20, and the poor 
little girl was left to lament all the rest of her life the loss 
of her tender-hearted spouse. 
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The statistics of the census of 1881 give the number of 
widows under the age of ten years throughout the whole 
of India as fifty-four thousand. According to a special census 
of the Presidency of Madras, there are about five thousand 
six hundred in that part of the British Empire in which the 
Mission of Madura is situated. “Who will rid me of my life?” 
is the universal cry of these unfortunate women. 

The greater number of the young Brahmins in our school 
at Trichinopoly are married. One day a boy ten or twelve 
years of age came to the Prefect of Studies, to ask for leave 
of absence long enough to allow of his attending a marriage. 
As he had been away several times already on a similar errand, 
the Father replied: “They must do without you this time, 
my boy.” 

“Not this time, Father,” the lad rejoined with a smile, 
“for this time it is I who am going to be married.” 

An official document recently published states that the 
average age at which the Brahmin girls are married is six. 
Hence it follows that at least a third part of the women of this 
caste are widows. This compulsory widowhood may be called 
the sore of India. The law which enforces it cannot be 
compared to the counsels of St.Paul, for the continency of 
widows recommended by the great Apostle is to be voluntary. 
That of India is not. The sacrifice of the natural impulses 
and affections of the human heart must be spontaneous ; wide- 
spread immorality is the inevitable result of a law which 
crushes them down and denies them legitimate indulgence. 

Amongst the Hindus themselves there are some, but only 
very few, who are touched by the sight of the misery it 
produces, and seek to remedy the evil. Last year a dis- 
tinguished Brahman and Rajah published a Memorandum 
at Madras, wherein he appeals to the conscience of his country. 
After quoting the statistics given above, he proceeds to unfold 
the only plan of alleviating the evil which he considers 
practicable. Before doing so, however, he carefully repudiates 
the idea that he is seeking to pull down the time-honoured 
religious institutions of his country, and takes pains to prove 
that the measure he proposes is in no wise contrary to the 
precepts of the sacred Shastras. His proposal is in itself 
significant enough. It is not the abolition of compulsory 
widowhood, for that would excite far more indignant protest 
among the people than the law against the custom of satz 
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did in 1830. He only proposes that marriage should not be 
contracted before the bride attains the age of ten years, and 
that an infraction of this rule should be punishable by the im- 
position of a fine proportioned to the means of the delinquents. 
A considerable reduction in the number of widows would be 
thus effected. This is the strongest measure he can venture 
to suggest. 

If generally adopted and sanctioned by the Government, 
it would, it is true, cause an appreciable diminution in the 
widows of India. But there would still remain some forty 
thousand, and the lot of these would be by no means 
ameliorated. It seems hopeless to attempt by legislation to 
destroy a prejudice so deeply rooted, and to which the nation 
clings with such singular tenacity. 

Would the Christian religion, it may be asked, succeed 
in eradicating it? Undoubtedly so, but the task is one which 
offers immense difficulties in its accomplishment. There are 
three stages that the work of reform must pass through. The 
first thing to be done is to restore woman to her rightful place 
at the domestic hearth. The next is to gain acceptance, in 
theory at least, for the idea of a second marriage ; and finally 
to cause it to be generally carried into practice. 

The first of these changes is comparatively easy. The 
cultus of the Blessed Virgin does more to accomplish it than 
the most persuasive words. When the newly-baptized Indian 
pins up a picture of the Mother of Jesus on the wall of his hut, 
some gleams of the soft halo surrounding her adorable counte- 
nance seem to light on the head of the woman he has till then 
regarded with the utmost contempt. The daughter ceases to be 
looked upon by her father with displeasure ; the wife becomes 
the companion of her husband; the mother rules over her 
children and is loved and respected by them. Nothing strikes 
the heathen more forcibly than the altered position of the 
women in the families of Christian Hindus. 

In regard to the marriage of widows the Church has also 
been successful to a certain extent. The foolish and fatal 
prejudice which blights the lives of so large a class has been 
theoretically removed amongst Christians—not without extreme 
difficulty—but its practical abolition has only been effected in 
individual instances. The first marriage with a Christian widow, 
which took place in 1844, raised a violent storm of indignation 
amongst the Christians, and had it not been for excessive 
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prudence on the the part of Mgr.Canoz, then Superior of the 
Mission, a lamentable secession would have ensued. Through 
the patient firmness of the missioners the irritation was gradu- 
ally appeased, in fact, one of those who had been loudest in his 
outcries against the married couple, and foremost in persecuting 
them, ended by himself espousing, before a year had passed, a 
widow of his caste. In general all that the missioner can do is 
to enjoin on the members of his flock, in the name of Christian 
charity, to love all men, and treat widows with respect; he 
cannot command that they should take them to wife; he can 
protect from molestation those who are brave enough to set at 
nought the popular prejudice, but he cannot require others to 
follow their example. Thus it is that even among the Christians 
the number of widows is very slightly lessened, and all that can 
be done for them is to render their lot less intolerable. Some 
of them are only too glad to avail themselves of the shelter of a 
religious house, either by becoming members of the community, 
or by living near the Sisters, and aiding them as far as they are 
able, in their active works of charity, as is the case at Adétkala- 
bouram. 

I was greatly touched by the history of a young girl who 
died at Adéikalabouram in 1885. She was born at Cottar, a 
town of Malagalam, where there is a famous sanctuary of 
St. Francis Xavier, and was the daughter of a Protestant cate- 
chist. She had heard the Catholic religion talked about, and 
although she knew nothing of it, she felt irresistibly drawn 
towards it. All in Protestantism seemed dreary and empty ; an 
interior voice was constantly urging her to seek out the Swamz 
of Adéikalabouram. When about sixteen years of age, she left 
the paternal roof unobserved, and taking with her nothing but 
a small bag of rice, trusting herself to the care of Him who 
feeds the birds of the air, she set out, walking barefoot, and 
asking her way of those whom she met on the road. Darkness 
overtook her in the midst of a forest, and she lay down to sleep 
at the foot of a tree, fearing neither cruel men nor wild beasts, 
for she thought from the starry sky God looked down on her 
with approval, and an angel was present to guard her from 
harm. The journey, in the course of which she had to cross 
mountains, pass through forests, and ford rivers, lasted three 
days and three nights; at length she stood at the door of 
Adéikalabouram, and knocked timidly for admission. She soon 
found herself in the presence of the good priest, and with beating 
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heart told him what led her thither. Admitted among the 
unmarried women whose mission it is to baptize children in 
danger of death, and treated by them as a sister, she was soon 
baptized, receiving the name of Maria Regina. But her father, 
having discovered where she was, came after her, and compelled 
her to return with him to Cottar. Not for long, however, for she 
again contrived to make her escape, and soon re-appeared at 
Adéikalabouram. This time she came in triumph, for she 
brought with her a prize she had carried off, her young sister 
Annamal. The unlucky catechist,who was fond of his daughters, 
came again and entreated them with tears not to abandon him ; 
but they seemed so happy in their new home, and spoke so 
affectionately to him, that he consented that they should remain 
there. 

Maria Regina had been born under the shadow of a chapel 
of St. Francis Xavier, and she possessed the soul of an apostle. 
Not content with having converted her sister, she longed to 
gain more souls for God. Accompanied by a respectable old 
woman, she went from village to village, administering Baptism 
to heathen children at the point of death. This exertion 
proved too much for her strength. The priest, seeing her 
pale and exhausted, begged her to take more care of herself: 
“ Swami,” she replied, “it is not the long walks that wear me 
out, there is a fire within consuming me.” On February 25, 
1885, her pure soul went up to Heaven. When the story of 
Maria Regina was ended, I remembered how the old missioner 
of 1852 had made a vow to erect an altar to Mary in that 
desert, and adorn it with fair flowers. 

Thus the day passed pleasantly, while I listened to all that 
Father Buisson had to tell me. Soon after the sun had set, 
I was seated under the verandah of the bungalow, saying my 
breviary, when I heard the roll of a drum proceeding from the 
church. It was the signal for night prayers. Here, as every- 
where else throughout the district, the villagers assemble every 
evening in the church at nightfall. The service consists of the 
Rosary, singing, spiritual reading, more singing, and finally the 
Angelus. While this is said the bells ring their loudest, and 
the pariahs beat their drums and tam-tams. 

The next morning I was still fast asleep, stretched out on 
my mat, when a tremendous beating of a drum just outside my 
door woke me up with a start. It was sounding the reved/ for 
the orphanage. This noise, deafening as it was, was not more 
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than was needed to rouse the household, for the Indians are the 
heaviest sleepers on the face of the earth. Besides that, they 
delight in noise, nothing "puts them into a better humour. At 
Trichinopoly whenever there was a festival, our Catholic scholars 
used to be awakened by the report of a gun, fired in their 
dormitory. And on going to the church, I found my little 
Sanard friends already there showing Almighty God that they 
loved Him with all their hearts in the most clamorous manner. 

It was scarcely broad daylight when I bade farewell to the 
worthy Father Buisson and took my place in a yandt. The two 
little oxen that drew me, their horns glittering with a profusion 
of copper ornaments, trotted along briskly under the palm- 
trees, and I soon found myself back at Patnam. There I took 
leave of Father Peyret, and the boatmen carried me in their 
arms to the fony. The faithful Sousé Peter, who had not any- 
thing on which would be the worse for wetting, plunged bravely 
into the water, and after vigorous efforts, by which our little 
bark was nearly capsized, contrived to clamber over the side 
and tumble into the bottom, apologizing as he did so for be- 
sprinkling me plentifully with a shower of salt water. 

It was very necessary for us to start early, for about ten 
o’clock in India the sun becomes intolerable and dangerous as 
well to a European, even in the month of December. The same 
light wind that filled our sails the day before wafted us south- 
wards, and we kept in sight of land all the way. Occasionally 
we met a catimaram. This is a kind of raft formed of three 
tree-trunks firmly bound together at both ends, the one in the 
middle being slightly lower than the other two. Even in rough 
weather the natives fearlessly venture out into the open sea on 
this craft, which although continually washed by the waves, 
cannot possibly be submerged. One sees a great many of them 
dancing on the waves. On each are two men, the paddler and 
the fisher. The former, squatting in the water towards the 
centre of the raft, twirls his paddle round his head like the sails 
of a windmill ; the other stands erect, a dark silhouette on the 
deep blue sky flecked with light clouds. When he raises his 
arms aloft to cast the net, one is reminded of the angel of dark- 
ness that Dante saw in Hell, hurling darts at the damned. 

Once, as we passed within hail of a catimaran, its two occu- 
pants recognized my white cassock. Instantly they fell on their 
knees, and bending low, stretched out their hands towards me 
to ask my blessing. I gave it them with hearty goodwill. 
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Across the water the wind wafted to me words of thanks, which 
Sousé Peter thus interpreted : “The Szwazmz’s blessing will bring 
us good luck, as yet we have caught nothing.” 

On the coast we descried two lofty grey pyramids, at the 
end of a picturesque promontory. They were the pagodas of 
Trichendoor, the famous heathen pilgrimage of Southern India. 
One of them is covered with sculptures, hideous little deities 
with eagles’ beaks and monkeys’ tails, grinning in their stone 
niches. St.Francis Xavier founded a mission at Trichendoor 
which flourished until the suppression of the Society of Jesus. 
One of his letters, dated September 7, 1544, was written from 
this place. 

A little further south, the village of Alentaley basks 
tranquilly in the sun. Sousé Peter pointed out to me the 
Church of St. Peter and that of St. Antony. Two churches in 
a small Paraver village are something quite uncommon. St. 
Francis Xavier was frequently there, he often speaks of it in 
his letters, one of which is dated thence. Presently the shore 
curved inland, forming the Bay of Manapad, which looks like an 
enormous turquoise in a setting of golden sand. What we call 
the cape is a hill that runs far out into the sea. Along the 
sandy ridge fourteen gigantic black crosses are set up, at 
regular intervals ; they have the effect of being nailed upon the 
background of sky. At the very top of the hill stands a white 
chapel, seen for miles round, which asserts to all beholders far 
and near, the sovereignty of the Cross over the powers of the 
air, and sea, and land. A large relic of the True Cross is 
preserved there ; it was sent there by the General of the Jesuits, 
Claudius Acquaviva, towards the end of the sixteenth century. 
Behind the chapel a rough path leads down to the beach. It is 
in one of these rocks that the grotto of St. Francis Xavier, 
which we were to visit that evening, is situated. 

I was carried on shore at Manapad in the same manner as at 
Patnam. Opening my breviary, I took out six little pictures, 
and perceived at once, from the gleam of joy that lit up the 
boatmen’s faces, that I had the means of making six persons 
happy. At a sign from Sousé Peter, they defiled before me 
one after the other, their hands joined, and I slipped a picture 
between the horny palms of each. Thereupon they raised it 
to their lips, and to their forehead, and then bowed to the 
ground to express their thanks. There was something almost 
comical in the childish pleasure of these hardy seafarers, as 
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they gazed with loving eyes at the gaily coloured figure on 
its background of dead gold, a delighted smile on their honest 
countenances. Then looking up at me, “Swami, Swami!” 
they said, “how kind the little Swami is!” I think after all 
I was the most pleased of any. 

At Manapad I found the Father Superior. Father Lassus, 
the priest of the district, received us very kindly. Let those 
who want to taste shark go to Manapad. Would you believe 
it? the flesh of this sea-monster is delicious. When young it 
is tender and delicate, and has something of the flavour of 
trout. 

The house of the Fathers is situated in the centre of the 
village, close to a fine church, built by the Jesuits in 1745. 
It was here that Father Beschi, of linguistic renown, died in 
1746.. He spoke and wrote Tamoul better than any Indian 
of his day, and composed an epic poem in that language which 
causes him to be ranked among the best poets that Tamoul 
literature has produced. His name is familiar to students of 
the Dravidian dialects, and though little known in France, he 
is often quoted as an authority in England and Germany. 

Father Beschi was a clever, ready man, and in consequence 
had got into favour with the Nabob of Velour, who was a 
Mussulman. The learned missioner once wanted to search 
for something in a library containing some rare and valuable 
Sanscrit and Tamoul MSS., but this was impossible without 
obtaining the permission of the Nabob. Now it happened that 
the son of this prince was just dead, and his father was 
inconsolable at his loss. He sent for Father Beschi, and in 
presence of all his Court, composed of Mussulmans and 
Brahmins, he inquired of him, “Where do you believe my son 
is now?” The question was an embarrassing one, and all 
present who were well-disposed towards the Catholic priest 
felt uneasy on his behalf. Father Beschi replied with unmoved 
countenance: “Prince, your son was faithful to the laws of 
Mohammed, he is with Mohammed now.” A murmur of 
approval ran through the assembly, the delighted Nabob 
accorded free access to his library to the learned saniassz and 
loaded him with favours. 

In India, the home of fable, several versions are given of 
the sequel of this story. According to some, Father Beschi 
was made a divan by the Nabob, and thenceforth travelled 
about in a manner suitable to a dignitary of such rank and 
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importance, borne in a palanquin of ivory, inlaid with diamonds, 
with an escort of cavalry, a troop of camels and elephants 
laden with his treasures, and preceded by outriders and 
heralds. Side by side with the legendary we find what is true. 
From the correspondence of Father Beschi, and the letters 
addressed to him by his superiors and fellow-religious in 
Europe, it may be gathered that the superb advan was in truth 
esteemed by savants, and treated with distinction by Nabobs 
and generals ; but he remained ever what he had been, a poor 
missioner of Madura, living on rice and water, and clad in the 
yellow calico of the sanzasszs (Indian penitents). 

My pleasantest remembrance of Manapad is the walk we 
took to the chapel of the True Cross, and to the grotto of 
St. Francis Xavier. We set out from the presbytery a little 
before sunset. No sooner had we advanced a few steps than the 
men and children, running out of their respective dwellings, 
came after us. The women modestly remaining standing at 
their doors, as we passed they knelt on the threshold, to ask our 
blessing. When, on ascending the hill, we came in sight of the 
sea, Father Lassus told the Paravers who were following us to 
sing the Ave Maris stella. They were waiting eagerly for 
permission to do so, and immediately began in chorus. 
Generally the Paravers sing very badly, this time they sang 
well. Thus, under the shadow of the great crosses, our 
procession moved on in triumph, along the top of the long hill 
surrounded on three sides by the sea, while the rough voices of 
the fishermen, accustomed to make themselves heard above the 
tumult of the storm, sang from the fulness of their hearts 
the praises of Mary, Star of the Sea. 

On the way Father Lassus entertained us with a description 
of the great festival they have every year at Manapad on the 
14th of September, Holy Cross day. Thousands of children 
come from all the villages on the coast to adore the precious 
relic. At nightfall they made the Way of the Cross by torch- 
light, the long line of torches, coming and going in the darkness 
extending the whole length of the hill, and lighting up the dark 
figures with a lurid glare plainly visible from the pagodas 
of Trichendoor, has, it is said, a singular and fantastic effect. 

We went into the church to adore the True Cross, and then 
descended by a gentle slope to the beach. The cave of 
St. Francis Xavier, which has been hollowed out in the face of the 
rock by the action of the waves, is now surmounted by a small 
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construction about six feet high, the centre of which is 
ornamented with a cross. There, tradition tells, Xavier used to 
retire when exhausted with the exertions of the day, in order to 
seek in prayer a fresh supply of strength for the labours of the 
morrow. There the hands which poured the waters of Baptism 
on the heads of so many of his beloved Paravers, dropped in 
weariness by his side. There on that sandy bed and rocky 
pillow, in the sound of whistling winds and tossing waves, rested 
for a brief period of repose, the head ever occupied with 
colossal projects for the conversion of half a world, the heart 
that throbbed with anxious fears and lofty hopes, that thrilled 
with love of souls and ardent desires for their conversion. 
What made him withdraw to this wild and lonely cave? 
Doubtless such a Saint as Xavier loved to imitate the Son of 
Man,. who had not always even a stone whereon to lay His 
head. But other feelings too attracted him thither. All great 
saints have sought some retired spot where they could commune 
undisturbed with Heaven. And when as he knelt there at 
daybreak, his eyes wandered over the wide expanse of ocean 
glittering in the dawning light, he seemed to see the vast far off 
lands, which the sun was leaving behind him in his course, and 
which he longed to illumine with the light of a brighter day 
and a yet more glorious sun! With holy impatience he yearned 
to lay India as a trophy at the feet of the Crucified, that he 
might go forward to fresh conquests in China and Japan. At 
other times, as his letters show, he would fain have returned to 
Europe, for the purpose of treading the streets of great cities, 
imploring men of goodwill, by the wounds of Christ, to cross 
the seas with him, to come to India and break the bread of 
truth to the millions of her heathen inhabitants. How shall I 
describe the profound emotion we felt as we knelt on that 
hallowed spot, and offered our prayers for the poor Indians 
whom Xavier loved so well. I could tell from my companions’ 
voices how deeply they were touched, and other tears besides 
those shed by the Saint fell on that rocky soil. “Ah! how 
many men would be missionaries,” said Father Provincial, 
turning to me, “if they could see all that we have seen.” 
Meanwhile the rising tide had crept steathily up, and had 
already wetted the sand at our feet, and the light of day was 
fading. Standing in groups on the rocks around, their faces 
lashed by a strong gale from the sea, the worthy Paravers again 
shouted at the top of their voices a hymn to the Blessed Virgin, 
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and the wind, as it hurried by, carried the name of Mary far 
inland, to the heathen villages where as yet it was unknown. 
Before returning home, we strolled for about another hour along 
the beach. The catamarans were there, drawn up on the sands 
ready to be launched on the morrow; and on great heaps of 
sea-weed, shells, or sponges, we saw the fishing-nets spread out 
to dry. 
I shall never forget the peculiar effect of the mangalam, 
or farewell song, which was sung while we were escorted back 
to the house. The twilight hour, the associations of the place, 
the restless ocean behind us, the southern cross just appearing 
in the heaven above, all contributed to enhance the impression 
made by this melancholy chant. That evening Father Barbier 
gave me a volume of St. Francis Xavier’s letters; I naturally 
turned to those which he wrote from Manapad. It appears to 
have been his centre of operations on this coast, thence he 
hastened north or south as the needs of the mission called him. 
I was glad to think that the beautiful Tamoul language, that I 
heard spoken every day, was the one he made use of, and in 
which he used to talk to little Mathew, the charming child for | 
whom he says he felt the fondness of a father. He too, like 
Father Michel, was doubtless addressed with the title of Peria 
Swami (great lord), and like him replied with Aszrvédam (the 
blessing). 








Reviews. 


a 


I.—HANDBOOK OF HUMILITY.! 


ONE of the most prominent characteristics of St. Philip Neri 
was his strange, and as the world judges, foolish and ill-timed 
love of contempt. He used often to do what had apparently no 
other object than to make himself ridiculous and to earn for him 
the name of fool and madman. For one who was to found a 
religious congregation, such conduct certainly was not in accord- 
ance with the rules of worldly wisdom. But the folly of the 
world is the wisdom of God, and this seeking after contempt 
was one of the sources of St. Philip’s power over the hearts of 
men. The more he strove to alienate from himself honour and 
esteem, and to court ignominy and reproach, the more signally 
did he attract the love and the veneration of all around him. 
In the same path many of his noble sons have followed him, 
seeking to be despised: teaching by their example, even more 
than by their words, thiS yearning after every sort of humilia- 
tion. Among these was Padre Franchi, a Florentine who was 
almost a saint from his infancy, and joined the Oratory at 
Florence at the age of eighteen. His chief characteristic, says 
his biographer, was his profound humility and his craving for 
contempt. God did not allow his desires to fail of accomplish- 
ment. He was insulted and persecuted by the very persons on 
whom he had conferred the greatest kindness. They even went 
so far as to say that he was possessed by the evil one. But no 
word of complaint or self-justification ever escaped his lips. 
Such a man speaks of humility with a persuasive force that 
comes alike from his practical acquaintance and from the power 
that God gives to the words of the humble. The best recom- 
mendation we can give of his little treatise are the words of 
one who had suffered severe persecution, and after reading it 

1 Handbook of Humility ; or, The Love of Self-Contempt. From the Italian of 


Father Joseph Ignatius Franchi, Superior of the Oratory, Florence. New York: 
The Catholic Publication Society Co.; London: Burns and Oates, 1889. 
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returned it to the lender with these words: “You will have to 
render a severe account to God for having kept me so long in 
ignorance of Father Franchi’s little book. Long ago I should 
have resolved to endure cheerfully the insults I receive had I 
read it before!” 

But we must give a short account of its contents. It begins 
by laying down the fundamental principle that we are all 
worthy of contempt, and then proceeds to lay down sixty-six 
conclusions which follow from this. They are the logical con- 
sequences of it, though not at all palatable to the natural man. 
We will give two short extracts. The reader will see how they 
go to the very root of things. 


He that is deserving of contempt merits to see others with qualities 
of the same stamp as his own, or even with inferior ones, vaunted, 
applauded, honoured, consulted, advanced, loaded with riches and 
dignities ; whilst he is forgotten, cast aside as a mere cipher, worthy 
neither of notice nor consideration, or else placed in such charges as 
are usually confided to novices only. (p. 92.) 


But even this is not as secure a test of true humility as the 
following, which certainly proposes what to some characters 
would only be endurable under the all-powerful influence of the 


grace of God. 


He that is deserving of contempt merits that several should secretly 
league together to watch his every action, to find out what he does and 
says, with whom he treats, with what he is occupied, where he goes, 
where he stays, observing in their smallest details his every step, his 
every movement, his every glance, his every sigh; in a word, he merits 
that all that concerns him should be subjected to the secret espionage 
of every one. Let this be done in order to supply matter for criticizing 
and depreciating him, for making reports in quarters in which, least of 
all, he would have his affairs known, and to exhibit him in the worst 
light to the whole world, especially to those whose good opinion he 
values most. (pp. 83, 84.) 


Sometimes, we confess, Father Franchi “ piles on the agony” 
with rather unsparing hand, and we fear that the average reader 
would not be attracted by some of the demands made on his 
humility, as, for instance, in the following paragraph, which 
certainly is not adapted for ordinary Christians. 


He that is deserving of contempt merits that evil-minded men 
should make of him their puppet, their toy, using him in public as the 
instrument of their wicked designs, and imposing upon him, without 
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his perceiving it, the most odious and villainous ré/e. Let them, as 
they say, cast dust into his eyes, that he may work out his own ruin, 
fall into the snare his own hands have prepared, and become conscious 
of his danger only when the mischief is irremediable. (p. 93.) 


After this exposition of what we deserve follows the practical 
result that we should love self-contempt and appreciate its 
advantages, which are summed up under twelve heads, Its 
value thus established, fifty means of obtaining it are suggested. 
These are excellent and most practical. We give one or two 
instances. 

Unless obliged to do so, we must refrain from excusing or justifying 
ourselves, even if it should seem that the outrages offered us are directly 
opposed to truth and justice. 

This is the most excellent part of this matter; this is what stifles 
pride and self-love; this is true self-abnegation; this is the perfect 
imitation of Jesus Christ, the shortest and most efficacious means of 
arriving at the love of contempt. A contrary mode of action satisfies 
nature, foments its inclinations, supports its life. (p. 191.) 


Again, as a still higher flight, the following is proposed : 


Incalculable will be our merits, if being accused of faults that we 
have not committed or that have involuntarily escaped us, and which 
before God are no sins; if being humbled, mortified, even punished, 
for such faults, we not only refrain from proving our innocence, as we 
might easily do, but if we conspire, so to say, against ourselves, accusing 
ourselves and confessing our misery. Here, however, we must be 
exceedingly careful not to say the least word that would sound like an 
acknowledgment of what we are accused, since that would be contrary 
to truth. (pp. 204, 205.) 

Father Franchi ends his work with a practical exhortation to 
humility and some devout exercises for the obtaining of it, and 
a few examples close the volume. 





2.—ABRIDGED INTRODUCTION TO HOLY SCRIPTURE.! 


The progress of the German Cursus Scripture Sacre has 
been interrupted for a time by the dispersion (we believe) of a 
religious community which had undertaken the printing. Now, 
however, the volumes are beginning to re-appear. At present 
we have to announce one which to a certain extent lies outside 
the course. Father Cornely was pressed to abridge his three 


1 Historica et critica Introductionis in U. T. libros Sacros Compendium S. 
Theologia auditoribus accommodatum. Auctore R. Cornely, S.J. Paris: Lethielleux. 
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volumes of Introduction, General and Special. It was repre- 
sented to him that the larger form, though well suited to 
professors and others desirous of making a profounder study 
of Holy Scripture, was rather above the level of many who 
nevertheless stand in great need of some assistance of the kind 
to enable them to read the Sacred Text with profit, and to 
gain trustworthy information concerning the various problems 
of interest connected with the different books. Ordinary working 
priests, and educated laymen who retain from their school- 
education the power to follow simple and straightforward Latin, 
were mentioned as the class of persons whose wants required 
some provision of the kind. Also, a shorter form was desirable 
as a text-book which could be put in the hands of seminarists 
and form the basis of professorial expositions. This object 
Father Cornely has endeavoured to keep in view, and he has 
produced an abridgment for which we predict a warm welcome 
in the circles described as soon as they become aware of its 
existence. The price is only eight francs, a mere nothing in 
consideration of the immense amount of matter which the book 
contains. It is really a marvel of lucid condensation. The 
paragraphs of the original are all preserved ; but the references 
to the opinions of individual modern writers and quotations 
from their writings, which in the large edition were given in 
small type, have been mostly omitted. The distinction of types 
is nevertheless retained ; the larger giving the summary of the 
various heads of doctrine, and the smaller the ulterior develop- 
ment. Although not troubled with the exact words of hostile 
modern writers, the reader is made to feel the guidance of Father 
Cornely’s great erudition, and may be satisfied that he is 
informed at all points of the adverse theories propounded in 
recent times and of the direction which the rejoinder of Catholic 
criticism is taking. 

As we have already commented on the matter at the time 
when the larger volumes appeared, it is enough now to indicate 
for the benefit of those who have not seen the larger work, 
what is the nature of the contents. In the first place there is a 
General Introduction. This deals in general with the History 
of the Canon, and of the character and vicissitudes of the text ; 
and under the latter division it lays down the Rules of Textual 
Criticism. Next comes a discussion of the Senses of Holy 
Scripture and the Rules of Hermeneutics, by which they are to 
be ascertained. This is followed by an historical account of the 
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Schools of Hermeneutics, Jewish, Patristics, post-Patristic, Catho- 
lic, Protestant, and Rationalistic. The Special Introduction takes 
each book of the two Testaments separately, discusses any 
questions of higher criticism connected with it, marks out the 
law of its arrangement and division, gives an analysis of its 
contents, and an account of Catholic commentators from whom 
fuller information about it can be obtained. The fierce con- 
troversies over the origin and composition of the Pentateuch, over 
that of the Gospels, and over the relation of St. Paul’s Epistles 
to the Acts of the Apostles, receive a larger measure of discussion, 
proportioned to their gravity. 

One can feel no hesitation in recommending this book 
to those for whom it is intended. It is an excellent abridg- 
ment of the ablest Catholic work of the kind at present in 
existence. 


3.—RELIGIOUS vows.! 


According to Catholic theologians, it is morally certain that 
religious vows, taken after due preparation in the state of grace, 
and with proper fervour, extinguish all temporal punishment 
due to past sins, otherwise to be inflicted by Divine justice. 
This advantage attaches to religious vows even abstracting from 
any condonation by the way of Indulgences. 

A book written with the explicit purpose to bring out this 
truth in its full meaning, supported by extrinsic and intrinsic 
evidences, might, at first sight, seem to be less useful. In our 
days, when Holy Church opens the gates of the spiritual 
treasures of Indulgences very wide, and on comparatively 
easy terms, some of our readers may, at hearing of the satis- 
factory value of religious profession, explained and proved 
by Father R. Collette, be tempted to remark: ‘To cancel all 
temporal punishment due to my sins, I know a far easier 
way than to enter religion.” We will not question the correct- 
ness of this assertion. That the truth which it contains in no 
way disproves the dogmatical and ascetical usefulness of the 

* Religiose Professionis Valor Satisfactorius, constanti traditione ex Sanctissimis 
Patribus, Sacris Canonibus ac Ritibus, et Scholasticis, a Sacre Religionis origine ad 
prasentem usque diem transmissus; necnon et intrinsects prectputs quibusdam 
argumentis defensus.  Accedit nonnullarum connexarum quastionum proposita 
solutio. Auctore F. Roberto Collette, Sacri Ordinis Cisterciensis Religioso in 
Abbatia B.M.V. Assumptz in Valle Dei. 300 pp. octavo. Leodii: H. Dessain, 
Episc. typogr. via Trappé, 7, 1887. 
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book we are referring to, the perusal of the latter will show best to 
every intelligent Christian. In our opinion it is a very valuable 
spiritual reading for all religious who are sufficiently familiar 
with ecclesiastical Latin. Moreover, we may recommend it as 
a rich source of solid doctrine and beautiful thoughts, available 
for exhortations and instructions to be given to religious. 
Saying so, we do not only mean that Father Collette has 
proved solidly what he pretends to prove (though not every 
one of his arguments, taken by itself, would suffice), but also 
that he has arranged his proofs in such a way as to impress 
readers who follow his expositions thoroughly, in a high degree 
with the supernatural beauty, both of the Catholic doctrine on 
satisfaction, and of the religious state. 

His book contains four parts. The first three prove the 
efficacy of religious profession to extinguish all temporal 
punishment, by extrinsic evidences. The first part, consisting of 
three sections, brings testimonies of Fathers, Saints, and Doctors, 
up to the time of Wicliff, the fanatic adversary of religious in the 
fourteenth century. To these testimonies, among which the 
passages drawn from the writings and life of St. Bernard (pp. 35 
—43) and from the works of the Angelic Doctor (pp. §51—54) are 
prominent, there is added a sort of corroborative evidence 
from the approved rites customary in certain religious commu- 
nities at the time of profession, and from certain decrees of 
Canon Law. (cf. pp. 59—69, and pp. 70—80.) 

The second part carries us through the traditional teaching 
on the point in question, as it intervened between Wicliff and 
Luther (fourteenth to the sixteenth century). 

The German, as well as the English heretics, misinterpreted 
the Catholic doctrine on the extinction of punishment by 
religious vows, in a most ridiculous way, as though the mere 
change of dress could cause such a wonderful favour (cf. p. 82), 
or as if the efficacy of religious vows were to be preferred to the 
sacramental effects of Holy Baptism. (cf. p. 121.) 

With these abominable insinuations, there contrast very 
favourably the long and instructive passages which Father 
Collette has extracted from the writings of Catholic teachers. 
They show indeed the connatural connection between the full 
abandonment of the creature to God involved in religious vows 
proceeding from the true spirit of religion, and the perfection of 
peace and reconciliation granted by the Creator, who asks for 
nothing but full and unconditioned surrender to Him. Special 
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attention is due to the sayings of Thomas Waldensis (pp. 82 
—86), Gerard Rondelli (pp. 86—96), St. Bernardin of Siena 
(pp. 97—99), Dionysius the Carthusian (pp. 1o1—104), Joannes 
Bona (pp. 146—152), Bellarmin (pp. 120—123), Suarez (pp. 125 
—129), and last, but not least, of St. Alphonsus of Liguori. 
(pp. 164, 165.) 

The fourth part is devoted to intrinsic evidences based upon 
a solid explanation of the Catholic doctrine on satisfaction. If 
in the preceding parts we had the work of diligent compilation, 
here we meet with the fruit of an earnest study of theology 
in its bearing on asceticism. We feel sure that the reading of 
this part must have a very refreshing and encouraging effect on 
all religious who follow the strain of clear, deep, and beautiful 
ideas in which the argumentations are carried on. 

Of the seven appendices which treat on accessory questions, 
the ‘most interesting for religious are the second and third. In 
the second it is shown from theological reasoning and the 
authority of a large number of theologians that the full 
remission connected with a fervent act of religious profession 
belongs not only to the first taking of all simple perpetual vows 
of religious orders or congregations, but also to the renewal of 
such vows or of religious profession, supposing it be made with 
proper fervour and perfect detachment. On p. 263 Father 
Collette mentions one-and-twenty theologians who favour this 
opinion. In the van is St. Bernardin of Siena, and the rear 
is brought up most splendidly by St. Alphonsus of Liguori. 

The third appendix explains nicely the meaning and 
importance of the renewal of religious vows. As regards the 
latter, we were struck very forcibly with the views of St. Francis 
Xavier on this point. (pp. 269, 270.) . Father Collette quotes 
from a letter of the Saint to a fellow-religious the following 
remarkable words: J advise you daily during your meditation to 
renew the vows of poverty, chastity, and obedience; for there is 
Jor persons consecrated to God scarcely any stronger safeguard 
against the assaults of the devil and the enemy within ourselves. 
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4.—HEBREW ELEMENTARY GRAM MARS.! 


No one who is in the habit of turning over publishers’ 
circulars can fail to have been struck with the marvellous 
increase of literary activity that is found in all parts of the 
Church. It is not so much that the number of works issued 
each year by Catholics has increased; the fact is probably 
so, but we do not incline to make much account of mere 
number, great as is the power for good that may reside 
even in the smaller products of the press; but we are struck 
with the costly character of works on all branches of eccle- 
siastical science that now appear from year to year. These 
works, the fruit of deep learning and years of labour, would 
not be issued, were there not a growing number of scholars 
by whom they are appreciated ; and thus we gather an estimate 
of the flourishing state of the Catholic schools where professors 
are found whose range of study calls for helps so far in advance 
of those which alone were procurable a quarter of a century 
ago. 

Another indication pointing in the same direction is found 
in the cheapness and excellence of the books now available 
for beginners in the various branches of sacred study. Thus, 
within the period we have named, the reading of the Fathers 
has been facilitated by the issue of the Abbé Migne’s octavos, 
to take the place of the unwieldy folios which alone were often 
available ; and now Father Hurter’s series, Opuscula Sanctorum 
Patrum, with their handy size and clear print, save students 
from ruining their eyesight in pouring over Abbé Migne’s 
ill-printed columns. And let no one despise the diminutive 
found in the title of this series. Whoever has gone through 
this half-hundred of duodecimos will have acquired a solid 
amount of Patristic learning; and will deserve for the rest 
of his life to have access to the most stately editions of old 
times, and to a cunningly-contrived desk which will make even 
folios convenient reading. 

1 Grammaire Hebraique Elementaire. Par Alphonse Chabot, Curé de Pithiviers. 
Troisitme Edition Revue et Corrigée, 126 pp. Fribourg en Brisgau: B. Herder, 


1889. 
Methodus Practica discendi et docendi Linguam Hebraicam. A.D. Schilling, 


Professore in Gymnasio Catholico Colmariensi, 182 pp. Lugduni: Delhomme et 
Briguet, 1889. 

Anthologia Hebraica ex its constans pericopis Biblicis que Messiam in Carne 
venturum pranuntiant cum Vocabulario Hebreo-Latino. A.D. Schilling. Lugduni: 
Delhomme et Briguet, 1889. 
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In no matter do beginners enjoy more advantage over 
those who went before them than in Hebrew and kindred 
studies ; and the degree to which Catholic students appreciate 
their opportunities is proved by the multitude of grammars 
and other helps that are offered to them, and the number 
of editions through which these run. It is not long since 
we noticed Dr. Vosen’s Hebrew Grammar: this as revised 
by Dr. Kaulen is now in its seventh edition in Latin; besides 
which the same work has been brought out in English by 
Father Gabriels of Troy in the United States, and in French, 
with many simplifications, by Father Senepin of St. David’s 
College, Mold. 

This might have seemed a sufficient supply of grammars 
of a particular size and completeness. Nevertheless, one and 
the same post lately brought us the two grammars mentioned 
at the head of this notice: both the work of Catholic authors, 
and suited for precisely the same class of students as the 
various editions of Vosen. No fuller proof can possibly be 
needed to show how prevalent the study of Hebrew is becoming 
in Catholic theologates. If the studies went no further than 
the books before us indicate, they could not be called profound ; 
but these works pretend to no more than to be introductory, 
and they serve excellently as an introduction to something 
more advanced. Each contains a grammar, a selection of 
extracts from the Holy Scriptures, and a vocabulary ; the whole 
representing a good year’s work of a young aspirant to sacred 
science. We cannot attempt to compare the two in detail 
with each other or with the older Vosen; such a comparison 
would be too technical for the pages of THE MONTH; and 
in such points as clearness of print, and judicious choice of 
extracts, there is little ground for preference of one writer 
over the other. Probably the choice would be decided in most 
instances by the language which the reader deemed most 
suitable for his purpose. 

We notice that M. |’Abbé Schilling has composed a book 
of daily prayer in Hebrew, for the use of students in Catholic 
seminaries. Also, M.!’Abbé Chabot inserts in his grammar 
a Hebrew prayer, especially recommending all readers to learn 
it, on the ground that the chief difficulties of pronunciation that 
occur in the language will be found illustrated in its few lines. 

Besides his grammar, Abbé Schilling has issued a Hebrew 
Anthology with vocabulary, comprising all the passages of the 
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Old Testament that are commonly reputed Messianic. This 
little book is useful to the student of Scripture, and may 
conveniently furnish the matter of the second year of the 
Hebrew course ; but its main purpose is to be a companion 
to the Commentary on the Messianic Prophecies which the 
same learned author is issuing. 





5.—GARCIA MORENO, PRESIDENT OF ECUADOR.! 


The biographer who undertakes to write the life of a great 
politician and regenerator of his country, must necessarily 
narrate the history of the country as well as of the man, so as 
to form a background to the canvas whereon the portrait of the 
hero is to be delineated. Thus in compiling the memoir of 
Garcia Moreno, it was impossible to omit the narration of the 
revolutions and changes of government, the negotiations and 
hostilities of opposing parties in Ecuador previous to the period 
of his Presidency, although the affairs of a South American 
Republic—one of those which freed themselves from the 
dominion of Spain in the commencement of this century—may 
not in the abstract possess much interest for the general reader. 
Lady Herbert, in her admirable translation of Father Berthe’s 
valuable work, has as far as possible abridged the history of 
the Republic, and brought into prominence the person of its 
President, only entering into such details as are necessary to 
render the account of his career intelligible and interesting. 

Garcia Moreno, “the saviour of his country,” was in truth no 
ordinary personality. Nature had given him all the eminent 
qualities which form a man of action. His extraordinary 
intelligence and penetration, developed and improved by study, 
enabled him to take in a situation at a glance, to decide a 
difficult question and determine upon a course of action with a 
rapidity that astonished all who knew him. He possessed an 
inflexible will and indomitable resolution, so that when once his 
mind was made up, no difficulties appeared to him insur- 
mountable. All these gifts, united to immense energy, activity, 
and powers of endurance, marked him out as a ruler of men, as 
one who would exercise a vast influence for good or evil on the 
age in which he lived. Happily for himself and for his 

1 Garcia Moreno, President of Ecuador. From the French of the Rev. P. A. 


Berthe, C.SS.R. By Lady Herbert. London: Burns and Oates, Limited, 1889. 
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country, he was early trained in habits of piety, love of duty 
and self-conquest. 


The troubles of his native town initiated him, early in life, to the tumul- 
tuous scenes in which he was later to take so conspicuous a part. The 
miseries entailed by continual changes, the fruit of successive bombard- 
ments, revolutions and street fights, familiarized the child with scenes of 
danger, and added to his acquired courage that stoical calmness which 
he showed amidst the gravest perils. Strange to say, this boy who 
hereafter was to amaze the world with his courage, was timid and 
fearful by nature to the last degree. His father, to cure him, shut him 
out one day alone on a balcony in the midst of a furious storm ; and on 
another occasion sent him to light his candle by the tapers which 
burnt near a dead body, the child having the greatest horror of 
death. This severe method, however, was completely successful. 


(p. 4.) 


Whilst a student at the University of Quito, Garcia Moreno 
thought himself called to the clerical state. Encouraged by the 
Bishop, to whom he opened his heart on the subject, he 
received the tonsure and minor orders, but at the end of his 
first year, an all-absorbing passion for science took the place of 
his ecclesiastical pre-occupations, and the idea, of entering the 
priesthood was abandoned. He determined to learn everything; 
literature, history, philosophy, the exact and natural sciences, 
languages, rhetoric, mathematics. From that time forth he 
allowed himself no holidays, no recreation of any sort. When 
worn out with study, he would throw himself dressed upon his 
bed, so as to lose no time, or break through his rule of rising at 
three every morning. The professors were stupefied at the 
extraordinary facility he displayed. 


One day, in a mathematical examination, no one could discover the 
solution of a certain problem. One of the professors attempting to 
prove it in his own fashion, a voice among the students cried out: 
“The professor is mistaken!” It was Garcia Moreno. The doctor 
insisting on being in the right, Garcia flew to the table, seized the pencil, 
pointed out the error, and solved the problem with such exactitude and 
rapidity that all the students, and even the discomfited professor, broke 
out into loud expressions of admiration. 

His name became famous in Quito. The professor continually 
called upon him to defend certain theses in public, and the result was 
that every one agreed as to his extraordinary powers, and declared that 
whatever might be his future career, he was sure to fill the highest 


place. (pp. 11, 12.) 
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For a short time Garcia Moreno practised at the Bar, but 
public affairs soon engrossed his attention. In 1846, when he 
was twenty-five years of age, he began his political career by 
taking part in a popular insurrection to protest against a new 
Constitution, subversive of religion and the rights of the people. 
The public welfare, the progress and glory of Ecuador were 
already dear to his heart, and he longed to free his country from 
the traitors that ruined and the tyrants that oppressed it. But 
previous to the time when he was to consecrate his life and 
labours entirely to these objects, he spent ten years in Europe, 
years of preparation for the great work before him, which on his 
return to Ecuador, he immediately took in hand. 

When in 1861 he was called to the helm of State, the 
Republic was in a condition of complete chaos. For a quarter 
of a century the country had been torn to pieces by the strife of 
parties ; it was full of discordant elements, on the eve of bank- 
ruptcy and ruin, without religion, without honour, without 
credit. Garcia Moreno proved equal to the colossal work of 
reform. We must refer the reader to the book before us for an 
account of the wonderful ability and energy with which he 
cleansed the Augean stables and carried out his great designs: 
how he brought Ecuador again under the guidance of the 
Church ; reformed the army and the magistracy ; purified the 
administration in all its departments; placed the education of 
the young on a Christian basis; reopened colleges and univer- 
sities ; established works of charity; realized marvellous im- 
provements in the material condition of the country ; restored 
its finances ; in a word made it what Leo the Thirteenth called 
it, the model of a Christian State. We subjoin one or two 
extracts referring to his personal character. 


In spite of his naturally imperious character and his extraordinary 
talents, Garcia Moreno always remained humble. This man, who was 
accused by his enemies of pride and ambition, never coveted power for 
its own sake, but that he might defeat the wicked and establish the 
Kingdom of God. He never sought for popularity either, nor would he 
make the slightest concession to obtain the favour of any party. The 
revolutionary papers overwhelmed him with calumnies and lies. He 
would read them calmly, and say “he was too happy to be treated like 
Jesus Christ and His Church.” A religious who one day complained 
to him of the unfair attacks which had been made on him, received this 
noble and touching reply: “I deeply sympathize with you, but you 
have a glorious opportunity to enrich yourself for eternity. Do as I 
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do ; place these outrages at the foot of the Cross and pray to God to 
pardon the guilty.” . . . Like all great men, if he found himself in the 
wrong, he would generously own and atone for it. On one occasion 
when overwhelmed with business and petty vexations, a priest came to 
him on some trifling business. He received him rather sharply, saying, 
after he had listened to his story: ‘‘It was not worth your while to 
trouble me or yourself about such a small matter.” The poor priest 
went away mortified enough, but excusing the President on the ground 
that he was really too busy to attend to him. The very next day, early 
in the morning, Garcia Moreno came to him to beg pardon for what he 
called his “hasty, disrespectful conduct.” (pp. 255, 256.) 

His love of justice made him severe towards any who took 
advantage of their position to oppress or despoil the poor. In his 
journeys through the provinces he was surrounded by persons claiming 
justice at his hands. He received them with paternal kindness, heard 
all their complaints, like St. Louis under the oak of Vincennes; and 
when -he had satisfied himself as to the truth of their statements, gave 
judgment on the spot. On one occasion he found a poor woman who 
had sold all her little property to bring up her children, to a man who 
had forced her to give a receipt for the sale before the money had been 
paid, and had then refused to pay her a farthing. Garcia Moreno 
summoned the man before him, and simply stated that the poor woman 
was in want of her money, begging him not to delay the payment any 
longer. The rogue swore by his gods that he had paid her, and showed 
the receipt in due form. 

“My friend,” replied Garcia Moreno, feigning surprise, “I am sorry 
I suspected you unjustly, and so I owe you a reparation. For some 
time I have wanted a man as Governor of the Islands of Gallapagos, 
and I will appoint you. As it would not be proper that you should 
go without an escort, two police agents will accompany you to your 
house, where you will make immediate preparations for departure.” 

The rogue, finding himself detected, threw himself at the feet of the 
widow, paid her the money, and implored her to get his sentence 
revoked. The poor woman went and pleaded for him to the President, 
who said smiling: “ Yet I had appointed him Governor ; if he does not 
like his new dignity, I will allow him to resign.” (p. 262.) 


Besides being an ardent patriot, Garcia Moreno was a 
fervent Christian. To advance the Kingdom of God in the 
souls of men, was the motive of all his public and private 
labours. When he went into the country he would say the 
Rosary with the peasants, explain Christian doctrines to the 
ignorant, and insist upon all going to Mass. To all religious 
ceremonies he paid the utmost respect, and required the like 
behaviour from those around him. We are told that, 
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On the occasion of a Jubilee that exacted the attendance at three 
processions to gain the Indulgence, it was observed to him that owing 
to the pressure and importance of his work he could demand a com- 
mutation of the decree. ‘God forbid,” he exclaimed, “I am nothing but 
a poor Christian like the rest,” and he followed the three processions 
between his wife and child, and bare-headed in spite of the burning 


sun. (p. 274.) 


Alone among all the chiefs of modern States, Garcia Moreno 
restored to his country a truly Christian Government. Entirely 
free from personal ambition and interested motives, he is a type 
of a really great statesman and ruler. He died a martyr to the 
cause of Christian civilization, and shed his blood for his faith 
and his country. 


6.—CORPUS JURIS CANONICI.! 


Monsignor Laurin is a Domestic Prelate of His Holiness 
and Professor of Canon Law in the University of Vienna. With 
the approbation of the Archbishop, he has published this course 
of lectures which he tells us he has for the last twenty years and 
more given from his professorial chair. This publication has 
been in some sort forced upon him by the unauthorized use of 
the notes of some of his pupils, which have seen the light 
without any acknowledgment of their true parentage. Students 
of canon law all over the world will be thankful even to such 
piracy, that these learned lectures are now brought within their 
reach by the Professor himself. 

It is to be remembered that they are not directly lectures 
on Canon Law, but rather on the Corpus Juris, and the author 
has done wisely to add to his very full introduction to the 
Corpus of the Canon Law, an Appendix containing a similar 
but much shorter introduction to the Corpus of the Roman 
Civil Law. No canonist or Church lawyer could be content 
with the knowledge derived from the works of commentators 
on the ancient codes of law. He will familiarize himself with 
the text, which is the basis on which our modern Canon Law 
depends, and he will certainly not neglect the law of the Empire 
under which the Canon Law grew into existence. One of 
Monsignor Laurin’s sections bears the heading: “A lawyer 

1 Introductio in Corpus Juris Canonici cum Appendice brevem introductionem in 


Corpus Juris Civilis continente. Exaravit Dr. Franciscus Laurin. Friburgi: 
Herder, 1889, 
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needs a knowledge of Canon Law, and a canonist of the Roman 
Civil Law.” One of the most interesting chapters of the book 
before us is that which gives us the portions of the Civil Law 
that have been amended by the Canon Law, and those enact- 
ments of the Civil Law which have been “canonized,” or 
embodied in the law of the Church, or those that, on the other 
hand, have been reprobated and condemned by the Church. 

Our author begins with the Decretum of Gratian, the famous 
Bolognese Professor under whom our St. Thomas of Canterbury 
studied law, and he gives us all that a student could wish to 
know about it before taking the Decretum itself into his hands. 
He then treats the Decretals in like manner, beginning with 
those collections of Papal decrees, antecedent to Gregory the 
Ninth and St.Raymund Pennafort, most of which were, what 
Gratian’s Decretum never was, legalized and authorized by the 
supreme legislators of the Church, until Gregory the Ninth 
took away from them that character when in 1234 he bestowed 
it on the great compilation of St. Raymund. The Sixth 
Book then follows, the work of Boniface the Eighth ; then the 
Clementines, taking their name from their author, Clement the 
Fifth; and lastly, the Extravagantes, those that is of John 
the Twenty-second and those called Communes. All that any 
one can want to know of the history, contents, or commentators 
on these codes of Church law, will be found given by Monsignor 
Laurin with the clearness and the fulness that comes of long 
teaching. 

The names of the multitude of writers who have compiled 
or glossed or annotated various portions of the Corpus Juris are 
to be found in these lectures, accompanied by some short but 
interesting account of them, from Paucapalea the disciple of 
Gratian, from whom it is supposed the Pale or additions to 
the Decretum take their name, down to the learned Germans 
Richter and Friedberg, who have spent their labour in editing 
the Corpus Juris in our own time. We have been surprised to 
find how few of these names are English, even in the days 
when Englishmen were at home in Church courts. An English- 
man, name unknown, compiled the continuation of Gratian 
called the Collectio Casselana ; at least so our author surmises, 
as it is chiefly made up of decretals addressed to English 
Bishops. Richard the Englishman, Gilbert and Alan, both 
English, and John the Welshman, all of the thirteenth century, 
wrote Glosses on the compilation of Bernard of Pavia. Gilbert 
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and Alan, the latter an English Professor in the University of 

- Bologna, made each of them such another compilation of 
decretals, the latter including a decretal of Innocent the Third 
to Eustace Bishop of Ely, which was divided into twelve 
chapters. John the Welshman made another similar collection. 
These countrymen of ours helped to bridge over the interval 
between Gratian and St. Raymund, but we look in vain for 
English names amongst the commentators of the Corpus Juris 
in ancient or modern times. It is to be hoped that learned 
Englishmen may be found among the canonists of the future. 
This field should not be left entirely to be worked by the 
diplomatic Italians and the industrious Germans, for with the 
freedom of the Church in English-speaking countries and her 
consequently rapid development and organization, a systematic 
and technical knowledge of the legislation of the Church cannot 
fail to be as useful and as necessary to us as to Catholics 
anywhere, if we are not to say that to us as time goes on it will 
be more useful and more necessary than to other nations. 


7.—MAY CAROLS.! 


The volume bearing the above title is a new edition of a 
work that has been before the world for some years. Aubrey 
de Vere is not a popular poet, and this because he has not 
chosen to be so. In his selection of themes he has never been 
guided by the common bent of thought at this or that moment, 
but has taken such as should be of permanent interest to sane 
thinkers. He does not aim at prettiness, he has never published 
vers de société, jingle cannot satisfy his soul. Add to this that 
he is an Irishman of pure but resolute patriotism, a Catholic of 
deep faith and loving devotion, a man of highly cultivated taste 
and noble ideas, and we cease to wonder that his admirers are 
not more numerous. But one whom so many of undoubted 
genius have delighted to honour, may bide his time. What he 
has written will endure and will one day be relished by all, 
even as now it is relished by those who range above “a trivial 
age.” 

The book now under notice is naturally much less widely 
known than it deserves to be. Protestant Englishmen, whose 
notions as to the Incarnation are of the vaguest, can hardly 

1 May Carols. By Aubrey de Vere. London: Burns and Oates, Limited. 
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take much interest in poetry depicting that doctrine as the one 
main influence on life and history. For such is May Carols. 
In a Preface extending over more than thirty pages, our poet 
lays down the Church’s teaching concerning the God-Man, and 
shows the place of our Lady in the economy of the Incarnation. 
This is well done, though too concise in parts to be easy reading. 
Passing on to the work itself, we notice that what has been 
said in the Preface, is drawn out in a series of short poems, 
forming one whole in virtue of uniformity of design. The book 
is divided into three parts, dealing in succession with the 
Church’s three attitudes in the liturgical year towards Jesus and 
Mary, viz., the Expectant, the Admiring, the Exultant. These 
names of our own coining may perhaps save us from the 
necessity of delineating the plan more fully. The poems 
themselves must infallibly give pleasure to all who read them, 
above all to a Catholic whose mind has ever been fed on the 
great truths herein explained. Throughout, their lucidity is 
remarkable, Nothing is shirked, though controversy is avoided 
as abhorrent to poetry. The language is as sweet and clear as 
strained honey, though the thought often calls for careful 
consideration before its whole bearing is ascertained. This 
cannot but be so. Still, there is nothing dry or hard, even to 
one who cares not for the subject. The various lyrics have all 
one and the same majn scope, but very many are moral rather 
than religious. Nature, too, constantly finds her place in 
delicious paintings and beaten-out similes. The rhyming and 
dexterous versification show consummate art, while for knowledge 
of the details of this beauteous earth and ability to express 
the same by delicate touches, we have not met the like except 
in our Laureate. Let us quote one short piece as a specimen of 
the whole : 
When April’s sudden sunset cold 
Through half-clothed boughs with watery sheen 
Bursts on the high, new-cowslipped wold, 
And bathes a world half gold half green, 
Then shakes the illuminated air 
With din of birds ; the vales far down 
Grow phosphorescent here and there ; 
Forth flash the turrets of the town ; 
Along the sky thin vapours scud ; 
Bright zephyrs curl the choral main ; 
The wild ebullience of the blood 
Rings joy-bells in the heart and brain : 
Yet in that music discords mix ; 
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The unbalanced lights like meteors play ; 
And, tired of splendours that perplex, 
The dazzled spirit sighs for May. 

The poet never seems at a loss for illustrations and beautiful 
metaphors, which with him enlighten and do not, as is often the 
case elsewhere, darken obscurity. Thus “May the ladder of 
her sweets Ascends,” Nature is “an arch suspended in its 
spring,” the cedars of Lebanon are “sacerdotal,” the countless 
stars of the firmament “a lily with its isles of buds Asleep on 
some unmeasured sea.” Again, 

The long wave yearns along the coast 

With sob suppressed, like that which thrills, 
While o’er the altar mounts the Host, 

Some chapel on the Irish hills. 

Like Coventry Patmore, he knows how to express in verse 
the commonest things. What so trivial as the game of ricochet? 
Yet here we find it illustrating the, habits of Bible-skimmers ; 
“As pebbles flung for sport, that’ leap Along the superficial 
tide,” &c. But we must stop. Enough has been said, we may 
reasonably hope, to render those (if any such there be) who do 
not yet know this series of poems, anxious to make it their own 
at once. Any one willing to read with thought and deliberation, 
will find in the volume much to cultivate his mind, ennoble his 
ideas of God and of His ways, strengthen and also soften his 


piety, and afford the pleasantest and best recreation. 
J. W. A. 


8.—THE WANDERING KNIGHT.) 


The gay cover, together with the title so suggestive of 
medizval romance, left us quite unprepared to find in this little 
book a truly solid treatise on Christian virtue, written “with the 
object of inspiring sentiments of the purest piety.” The work 
was first published in 1557 at Antwerp, and before long was 
translated into several languages, an English version, dedicated 
to Sir Francis Drake, appearing in 1580. The author, Jean de 
Cartheny, was a religious of the Order of Mount Carmel and 
Canon Theologian of the diocese of Cambrai. As the present 
translator tells us in his Preface, it is supposed that John Bunyan 
owed much to this allegorical romance, and perhaps we can 
give our readers no better idea of the book than by telling them 

1 The Wandering Knight. By Jean de Cartheny. Burns and Oates. 
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that the plan as well as much of the doctrine of the P7/grim’s 
Progress seem to have been suggested by the adventurous 
journey of the Wandering Knight. 


The general scope is simply that of the Parable of the Prodigal 
Son, which our merciful and most loving Redeemer was pleased to set 
before us for the consolation of all poor penitent sinners. And in order 
to show this the better, and likewise to provide both readers and 
hearers with a certain amount of entertainment, I have introduced unto 
them a Knight, who, in a sort of fictitious narrative, or tale of imagi- 
nation, describes for us a certain journey which he is supposed to have 
made, and also the various adventures, whether good or evil, that befel 
him in the same; and it is left to himself to be almost the only one to 
tell us his story, and in his own words to relate the observations, 
conversations, and discourses, of such other persons as he is repre- 
sented to have met, or fallen in with, upon his way: such, for instance, 
as Folly, Voluptuous Pleasure, Virtue, Penance, Good Understanding, 
Conscience, Faith, and several more besides: not that these were real 
personalities, for they are but the qualities and denominations of certain 
vices and virtues which are thus personified, and, by a figure of Rhetoric, 
in Greek termed “ Prosopopeeia,” are, in order to their being brought 
forward upon the scene, invested with an imaginary personality, as 
though they were endowed with life, motion, and speech. 

For the principal character, too, I have selected that of a knight, in 
preference to such as might have been chosen from some other 
condition of life, for the reason that all Christians are constituted and 
consecrated by their Baptism to be Knightly Champions of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, unto whom they then solemnly promised and vowed an 
unswerving fidelity and allegiance, whilst they renounced, at the same 
time, Satan and all his court. 


We have quoted this passage at length because it both 
explains the character of the work and illustrates the author’s 
style. 

The translation is well done. The footnotes are interesting 
and will prove useful to the general reader, explaining, as they 
do, old-fashioned allusions and obscure points of symbolism, 
which occur occasionally in the text. We like the quaintness 
of expression that has been adopted consistently throughout. 
In fine the translator, no less than the author, has succeeded in 
giving a great deal of very solid instruction in an entertaining 
and pleasing form. 
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I.—BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS. 


ST. ALPHONSUS’ Treatise on the Religious State, will be found 
equally useful to those who are hesitating about their vocation, 
and to those who have already consecrated themselves to God. 
To the former it offers very sound advice, too often unobserved. 
“Keep your vocation secret if possible from all except your 
spiritual Father,” is a counsel, the observance of which would 
have saved many vocations. “Do not forget that though to 
neglect obedience to a religious vocation is not necessarily a sin, 
yet it exposes to great danger of losing one’s soul,” is also a 
serious admonition that the young should take to heart. For 
those already bound by vows there are also many important 
lessons in this little treatise. A beautiful saying of Father de 
Ponte is quoted, “I have committed many faults, but I have 
never made peace with them.” The great danger for a 
religious is not so much the committing of faults as the making 
of peace with them. It is needless to say that every page has 
some lesson to teach, and the one that is most insisted on is the 
great responsibility a religious vocation involves not only to the 
person called, lest they neglect it or turn out careless and tepid, 
but to their relations and friends, since to dissuade any one from 
giving himself to God is indeed to act the devil’s part. As in 
most of his books, St. Alphonsus illustrates all he says by 
examples. At the end is a separate chapter on Vocation to the 
Priesthood. 

The Little Book of Superiors,? though primarily intended for 
religious superiors, is likely to prove useful to all who are in 
any position of authority. All in every office of command in the 

1 The Religious State. Together with a short Treatise on Vocation to the Priest- 
hood. From the Italian of St. Alphonsus Ligouri. New York, &c.: Benziger 


Bros. 
2 Little Book of Superiors. By the Author of Golden Sands. Translated from 


the French by Miss Ella MacMahon. New York: Benziger Bros. 
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world will find in this book suggestions of all kinds for the daily 
exercise of their office. Fathers, mothers, teachers, alike may 
read it with advantage. It is full of quotations from the writings 
of the saints, and has the recommendation of a large number of 
bishops. It contains golden maxims, and fond indeed would be 
the love entertained by subjects for a superior who would impli- 
citly obey its every counsel. To be a good superior is no easy 
task. It is sometimes said that those who obey well rule well. 
It is quite true that the virtue of obedience is a condition neces- 
sary to the good ruler, but there are many who are excellent in 
their obedience, but do not succeed in offices of superiority. 
Our advice to all such and all who feel the burden and responsi- 
bility of office, is that they should study carefully this little book. 

Those who are interested to know more of Marie Jenna, poéte 
des enfants et des méres, as M.\’Abbe Gamber calls her in his 
Poétes de la Foti, than they can gain from the sketch he 
there gives, would do well to take up M. Jules Lacointa’s 
volume,! which contains not only an ampler study of her life, 
but gives also at length her correspondence. Indeed these 
letters take up two-thirds of the book. They are printed by 
themselves and placed in chronological order, instead of 
being interwoven with the life itself after the fashion of our 
more modern biographies. Of course the work pretends to 
be only an éfude, and not a biography; and these letters, 
without commentary or remark, are in themselves a very 
beautiful picture of Marie Jenna’s mind as painted by herself. 
M. Lacointa’s volume is as edifying as it is full of interest. 
For Marie Jenna was a fervent and saintly Catholic, and died 
the death of God’s holy ones. Her own words are quoted of 
herself : 


Couchez-la dans le blanc cercueil ! 
La maladie enfin sur elle 

A fini sa tache cruelle ; 

La mort a souri sur le seuil. 


Rien ne lui fut doux que sa foi. 
L’4me, de la sombre vallée, 
Comme un oiseau s’est enrolée. 
O corps brisé, repose-toi. 


This work will make a pleasant companion volume to 
M.l’Abbé Gamber’s Poétes de la Foi. 


1 Marie Jenna. Sa Vie et ses CEuvres. Par Jules Lacointa. Etude uivie de 
Lettres de Marie Jenna, Paris: Librairie Poussielgue Fréres, 1888. 
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Mr. Clifford has published a little book called Father 
Damien; but there is a good deal more of Mr. Clifford in it 
than there is of the holy man whose name it bears. In the first 
fifty pages not a word about Father Damien, but a general 
airing of Mr. Clifford’s views, including some very foolish 
reasons for preferring the liberty of Protestantism to the yoke 
of Jesus Christ. These ought to have been omitted, merely on 
grounds of good taste, from a book which professed to give an 
account of a Catholic hero and martyr. The middle part of the 
work contains an account of Mr. Clifford’s visit to Father Damien, 
but it is (1) Mr. Clifford, (2) Father Damien. Some of the facts 
are interesting and there is a certain picturesqueness of descrip- 
tion in the account he gives of Molokai. Towards the end we 
have a further exposition of Mr. Clifford’s religious views, and 
the last chapter wanders off into the treatment of leprosy in 
other parts of the world. The frontispiece to the volume is a 
fancy sketch of Father Damien, about as much like him as the 
man in the moon or any other ztherealized personage. 

Father Mathew was one of those called to do a great and 
special work. He is justly known all over the world as the 
Apostle of Temperance, but like all apostles his work was not 
confined to the cause that he specially advocated. He was a 
zealous priest, a powerful preacher, an excellent confessor, and 
a well-bred and courteous gentleman withal. We hope that his 
Life,? just published by the Catholic Truth Society, will lead 
others to throw themselves into a cause which fights against an 
evil not only evil in itself, but the fruitful mother of a still more 
deadly brood of sin and misery. 

The Catholic Truth Society includes within its scope all that 
concerns Catholic interests. It has lately published (reprinted 
from THE MONTH) an account of Franz Witt, the great 
musician, and of the Cecilian Society, of which he was the 
leading spirit, and practically the founder. The life is an 
attractive one to all, but especially to those who have at heart 
the cause of the music of the Church. 

It is not our purpose to give an outline of the plot of 
Revenge,t as to do so would be to spoil the interest which the 
story will command to its readers, The author is to be con- 

1 Father Damien. By Edward Clifford. London: Macmillan and Co, 

° Father Mathew, the Apostle of Temperance. By the Rev. W. H. Cologan. 
London: Catholic Truth Society, 18, West Square, S.E. 


3 Franz Witt. By H.S. Butterfield. London: Catholic Truth Society. 
* Revenge. A Tale. By F. B. Lord. London: Catholic Truth Society. 
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gratulated upon having achieved a somewhat difficult task. The 
story is eminently religious, inasmuch as under the flag of 
fiction many an argument in favour of the Catholic faith is 
made to sail, and this so effectually that it cannot be skipped 
by any who desire to understand the story. These arguments, 
usually introduced conversationally, are particularly happy and 
to the point, but where Mr. Lord’s skill is shown, is in having 
woven them most effectually into a story in which dramatic 
situations, and the every-day actions of grown-up people in 
opposite ranks of life, find a place. Thus the tale, short as it is, 
is of the character of a novelette, apparently slight, so that the 
fiction lover may take it up for the mere story’s sake, and yet as 
he does so come face to face with plainly put statements of 
facts concerning the Church. Many who have Ritualistic friends 
may be glad to know of Revenge as a small inexpensive book to 
give those who probably would not read a distinctly contro- 
versial book. Tales of this kind can hardly fail to do good, 
and we heartily wish Revenge the success it deserves. 

Mr. Cox’s little book? contains six stories and one allegory, all 
of which have as their object the illustration of some part of the 
Lord’s Prayer and the Hail Mary. The last story is of Oxford 
in the days of Queen Elizabeth, and the one on “Give us this 
day our daily bread,” tells of the sufferings and martyrdom of 
confessors of the faith in days gone by. A strong tone of 
devotion marks the book from first to last. We think young 
readers will select as their favourite the story on “ Dependence,” 
which is pathetic and pretty. The book is likely to be of 
use aS a prize, and many boys—for whom the stories are 
specially suited—will read these stories with pleasure. 


IIl.—MAGAZINES. 


In the Stimmen aus Maria-Laach, Father Lehmkuhl, writing 
on the Revolution of 1789 and Christian liberty, remarks that 
although the rights of humanity upon which the Constitution 
of 1791 was formed, are identical with the fundamental errors 
condemned by Pius the Ninth and Leo the Thirteenth, the 
principles of the Revolution contained elements of truth and 
justice, which if rightly directed, would have removed many 


1 The Lord’s Prayer and the Hail Mary: or, Tales for the Young. By Edward 
Cox. The Catholic Premium Book Society. Onevol. London: R, Washbourne, 1889. 
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abuses from the old order of things. But the disastrous legacy 
bequeathed to posterity, false ideas of liberty, licence and 
ungodliness, have undermined the peace and welfare of society, 
and threaten to cause a vast upheaval in the future. Father 
v. Hoensbroech supplements the series of articles wherein 
he proved the necessity of temporal sovereignty to the Vicegerent 
of Christ, by a sketch of the origin and history of the States 
of the Church. In discussing the attempt of Protestant theo- 
logians in Germany to construct a system of Christianity in 
conformity with modern culture and enlightened ideas, Father 
Langhorst points out that the lamentable falling away from 
religion is less apparent, though not less extensive, in Germany 
than in France and Italy, because in the former country the 
name of Christian is retained when Christian principles are 
abandoned. The power of oratory, the most influential weapon 
for good and evil, forms the subject of another article. Is 
eloquence, it is asked, entirely a natural gift, or can it be 
acquired? And what are the means whereby the orator attains 
his end, that of touching the heart and convincing the minds 
of men? Father Wasmann contributes some interesting details 
on the habits of ants. Of these insects, insignificant in size 
though not in numbers, no less than a thousand species are 
known, and their colonies contain millions of inhabitants, 
From the pen of Father Baumgartner we have the review 
of an historical tragedy, Maria de Padilla. It is a caricature 
of the first Jesuits, and a vilification of the Society in general. 
The current number of the Katholik contains the conclusion 
of Dr. Bellesheim’s biography and panegyric of Archbishop 
Ullathorne. A point of canon law is also discussed in its 
pages; whether the right of election to the Papacy rests 
solely with the conclave of Cardinals, or whether the leading 
Catholic Powers possess the prerogative of placing a veto— 
previous to the votes being given—upon some particular 
member of the Sacred College, obnoxious to the Government 
of either of the Powers, whose election appears probable. Dr. 
Saegmiiller inquires into the origin and exercise of this jus 
exclusionis, and gives as his opinion that ecclesiastical history 
does not prove it to be sanctioned by custom. The continuation 
of the history of the Breviary gives details as to the introduction 
of some of the lesser festivals into the calendar, and the additions 
made to the Office in consequence. A Dominican Father 
collects evidence to prove that the patronymic of the founder 
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of his Order is of Gothic origin, gudman or guthman, and 
shows him to have been the descendant of wealthy and noble 
ancestors. The Review closes with an account of the present 
condition of ecclesiastical matters in Bavaria. 

The Civilta Cattolica (937) gives to the place where the 
statue of Giordano Bruno was erected the name of // Campo 
Maledetto. It asserts the erection of this memorial of the 
apostate monk to be not so much a protest against the Catholic 
Church and the spiritual authority of the Pope, as against 
Christianity in general and every religious symbol. The 9th 
of June is declared by the anti-clerical party to be the inaugura- 
tion of the religion of free thought, the first milestone on 
the road of new Rome. What, it is asked, will the second 
be? This question is not prompted by fear lest the gates 
of Hell should prevail against the Church, but from regret that 
Italy should become the prey of atheists and apostates. In 
concluding the review of General Cadorna’s book, wherein he 
boastfully entitles himself the liberator of Rome, and gives 
the history of the occupation of the city in 1870, the false 
statements and omission of facts in his account of that “great 
enterprise” are noticed. The upshot of this publication appears 
to be to show that had Rome not been occupied in the name 
of the Government, it would have been taken possession of by 
the partisans of anarchy and revolution. The history of the 
several Italian universities in the middle ages, of which Bologna 
was the most important, Salerno the most ancient, is continued. 
The Bill laid before the House of Deputies last February for 
the re-organization of schools in the East, calls for comment 
from the C7vz/ta (938). In his report on the subject, the Minister 
for Foreign Affairs states that the schools taught by Catholic 
missioners or religious are useless or detrimental to Italian . 
influence and culture; he therefore asks that the Government ‘ 
grant be withdrawn from these, and a much larger subsidy 
voted for the augmentation of laicized schools, in which religion 
is ignored, and the secular instruction is an inferior nature. 
A further article on the Revolution of ’89 shows the boasted 
“fraternity ” to have resulted in discord and party strife between 
nations, general hostility to religion, and hatred of man against 
man. The continuation of the treatise on the Shepherd Kings 
of Egypt contains some account of the wars between that 
dynasty and the Theban Princes, gathered from inscriptions 
within the tombs of the kings 

















